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A Workman Looks Down On the World 



The CJI. sends its greetings to this honest workman, looking down on the world from the 
roof of the Crystal Palace. Here be is spending his birthday, happy and satisfied, while 
his boy is busy helping to produce this paper 


LIFE IN THE SILENT 
PITS ; 

DUMB INHABITANTS OF 
THE MINES 

While the Cats are Away the 
Mice Will Play 

INSECT LIFE BELOW 

Although the men. came up from the 
mines and brought their ponies with 
them, the darkness of the'silent pits was 
not left quiteunpeopled,. 

Man is not the only living creature to 
tread the ranging galleries down in the 
heart of. the coal-seams. Nature hates a 
vacuum, and where there is a possibility 
of living things, gaining a subsistence 
living things generally appear, even 
hundreds- of yards down' below the 
■surface hi perpetual darkness. 

The life in a. coal-pit varies, and so does 
the story of its. origin. Thousands of 
ponies live out their days in the mines. 
They are taken down as soon as they are 
strong enough to work, and they live arid 
die there unless a strike or other stop¬ 
page of work enables them to be brought 
up. for that immeasurable boon, a 
holiday in.green fields and daylight. 

Part of the Working Staff 

Except for these brief respites the pit 
pony’s life is surely the most horrible 
existence to which any animal on earth 
is condemned by man. - Thankful they 
must be, indeed, for'a strike. It is a sad 
commentary on existing conditions that 
rt needs, a national calamity to make a 
carnival of rest for the ponies. 

But, poor creatures, they are part of 
the working staff of the mine. There arc 
other animals unofficially “ on. the 
strength"—mascots and pets. From one 
mine a. goat was brought up the other 
day. Only the gloomiest fancy would 
doom a pet to. the pit, one would think. 
What purpose it could serve in the niine 
is difficult to guess) unless the goat was 
kept about the ponies' stables.' There 
seems to be a natural sympathy between 
stabled horses and domesticated goats, 
and credulous people believe that a goat 
keeps a stable healthy. 

Danger of the Mice 

The goat arid the ponies came up, and 
also some grim, lithe cats—and the 
departure of the cats guaranteed a fine 
mouse holiday. For mice, and some¬ 
times rats, get down the mines ; how, it 
is not easy to know, unless we assume 
that they are carried dowii in sacks of 
fodder brought from the mice-infested 
premises of corn-chandlers. Anyhow, 
they are there, a distinct, established 
feature of subterranean colonisation, 
pets to some colliers, a plague to others, 
and a danger to all. " "" 

Tire .dailgc'r of mice arises from the 
fact that they often gnaw cables and 
might cause electric wires to fuse, spark, 
and explode vapour in a gassy pit. 
The mice in a certain mine taught us 


all one lesson." By some unexplained 
means a .number of house-flies pene¬ 
trated the pit, carried down as eggs or 
■larvae, probably"; in something .conveyed- 
down the shaft. ; - 

The flies then bred to such, an extent 
as to become a real nuisance to the 
men as they ate their meals, and then 
mice appeared in the mine. They ate 
up the refuse in which the flies had been 
wont to-breed, and after that there were 
no .more flies. If wc-could do above¬ 
ground wliat those mice did-'below-—; 
destroy -our refuse heaps—we, toof might 
be free from flies. 

Scraps from the miners’ meals and. 
pilferings from the stables must be the 
main items in the fare .of these mice, but 
they have a passion for oil, and keep 
spotlessly clean all engine parts.-reached 
by lubricants, licking them up with scru¬ 
pulous care. They also make free with un¬ 
stopped oil-cans, dipping their tails 
through the opening into the oil, then 
holding their tails in their forepaws and 
licking them dry. 


But, no matter what their diet, they 
keep small. The absence of light 
’apparently has a dwarfing effect,' 
;though it does not- diminish, their 
’activity or; lessen the. boldness with 
which they attack the men's clothes to 
obtain material for fheir nests!. They 
make their homes in crevices in the coal, 
and an investigating miner, examining 
one of these nests, may'find a missing 
part _of his garment there reduced, to, 
tiny fragments. - ' • - 

;. There is a good deal of minute insect 
life down in the mines, and the presence 
of this form of food explains how it is 
that frogs and toads are from time to 
time found fit and well in the pits. Of 
course each case is foolishly declared to 
be another example of a toad which has 
lived in the earth from the primeval 
days in which the. coal measures were 
formed ; *but the fact is that little frogs 
are carried down in green, fodder from 
the fields, or by other simple means. 
They find moisture and food in the mine, 
and that is all they need. 


KU-KLUX-KLAN 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

Daring Conspirators in the 
American Cotton Fields 

TRYING TO KEEP UP PRICES 

In view of the appalling events in 
Ireland no member of our race can 
lightly denounce violence in another land. 
People in glass-houses must not throw 
’stones., . 

But certain events happening in the 
; Southern States of America really de¬ 
mand a note of comment. In the cotton- 
growing States Ku-Klux-Klan is being 
revived. Wliat is the Ku-Klux-Klan ? 
Two grown-up papers have informed 
their readers that it Was an organisation 
promoted by Southern whites, after the 
Civil War, for protection against blacks. 

That is: historically incorrect.' The 
methods of.tlic new Ku-Klux-Klan seem 
about to reproduce those of the past, and 
■they arc the methods, not of self- 
defence, but of murderous tyranny • 

The fact! is that American cotton- 
growers can no longer obtain excessively ’ 
high prices for their.cottori, butit must be 
disposed of at such prices as the buyers 
of the-world arc able-to afford,, ■ ! 

The Night Riders 

But a new and lawless body of con¬ 
spirators will not - consent. . They arc 
riding rorind the cotton, fields and'eotton 
i works at uiglit' posting notices forbidding 
' the picking or clearing of finy cotton unless 
the material is to be sold tor twice the 
present market value. The penalty for 
disobedience of this decree is destruction 
of the cotton and the works by fire.. 

. Now, the first Ku-Klux-Klan was not a 
secret society for the keeping rip'of 
!cotton prices, but aril organisation ' of 
ruffians seeking to nullify the ■results of 
1 the war fought between North and South. 

In that war the issue was slavery. 
Because the North would no. longer 
consent to the enslavement of the negro 
cotton workers, the Southern States 
decided to break away from the Union. 
They wanted to be free to continue the 
bondage of four million slaves,: worth in 
; hard cash Soo million pounds. 

Destroying the Truth 

The.war opened on the veiled question 
of the right to secede; but soon the 
naked issue oflslavery became dominant, 
and when the North won slavery pcr : 
ished, and the negroes were granted 
human . rights. Ku-Klux-Klan then 
arose to terrorise the negroes and prevent 
them from claiming their rights. 

The crimes of every character com¬ 
mitted by the Ku-Klux-Klan, in 1868 
and i86g.were so terrible that troops had 
to be called out to break rip the society. 
By 1871. so outrageous had the opera¬ 
tions become that a special -act was 
passed by Congress making its continu¬ 
ance too dangerous to its leading ruffians 
to attempt. Ku-Klux-Klan was one of 
the vilest organisations that ever dis¬ 
figured a civilised community. 
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POPOCATEPETL 
WAKES 

400 YEARS OF SLEEP 
BROKEN 

Angry Mountain Shakes the 
Earth 

VOLCANOES UNDER THE.SEA 

Truly ours is an era of industrial 
unrest, and, as if there were not enough 
of it, Nature herself adds an upheaval. 
Popocatepetl has awakened from its 
sleep, and destroyed the work of 
quarrying sulphur from its huge crater. 

Popocatepetl is a great mountain in 
Mexico, over 17,000 feet high, covered 
with ice and snow upon its upper, half, 
but with a heart of glowing fire. It had 
slept since 1.540 until the other day. 
and from its mouth, a thousand feet 
deep, untold quantities of sulphur have 
been extracted, to vulcanise rubber for 
its thousand uses in manufactures and 
science, and to supply us with a remedy 
for diseases of grape vines and the 
mildew that attacks greenhouse growths 
in damp weather. 

Two Thousand Years of Fire 

But the " smoking mountain ” is 
awake again, and, more than twice the 
height of Vesuvius and Stromboli com¬ 
bined, it shakes the earth with its 
frightful turbulence. 

-It is not unusual for long-slumbering 
volcanoes to waken into life. Vesuvius 
was not even known to be a volcano— 
so rich with vines was its slopes, so 
thickly covered with villas and cities 
and temples—until the fatal night that 
blotted out Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

On the other hand we have an 
example of unending activity in Strom¬ 
boli, “ the lighthouse of the Mediter¬ 
ranean,” which has been showering fire 
and brimstone for the last 2000 years. 
Water flows through cracks in this 
volcano or penetrates its pores, meets 
molten rock, is converted into steam, 
and forces its way through the crater. 

Nature’s Lighthouse 

At night this steam hangs as a canopy 
over the island, and from time to time 
reflects the intense glow of the lava 
below' as a great bubble in the molten 
rock bursts. The effect is like what we 
see when the driver of a railway engine 
opens the door of his furnace at night 
and lets the ruddy glare of the flames 
play upon the trailing-steam overhead. 
That is how Stromboli lights the 
Mediterranean at night, like a winking 
lighthouse signal. 

There are unsuspected volcanoes under 
the sea. Less than 30 years ago one 
manifested itself between Sicily and 
Cape Bon in Africa. A dense column of 
smoke rose through the sea into the air, 
and with the smoke came red-hot masses 
of lava bombs! In the course of the 
eruption a new' island of volcanic 
material was formed, 1500 feet long and 
nine feet above the surface of the waves. 
Fortunately the tides of a few days 
washed aw'ay this danger to navigation. 

British Volcanoes 

Nature has much tidying up to do 
after volcanoes have been in their tan¬ 
trums. Etna, with her inexhaustible 
energy, has been known, after burying 
villages and their inhabitants deep in 
mud and lava, to fling huge blocks of 
basalt for a distance of seven miles. 

Our own islands have had their 
eruptions on a titanic scale in past 
epochs. The Giant’s Causeway is the 

gacy of • ii volcano ; and in County 
Antrim, after ages and ages, of wearing 
down, there is to be found today a field' 
of lava a thousand feet deep. 


HOW HIGH SHOULD 
A ROOM BE? 


THRONE OF GREECE 

King Killed by a Monkey 


L.C.C. and Its Building 
Ideas 

A BY-LAW HALF THOUGHT OUT 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

The Housing Board of Stoke New¬ 
ington washes to erect flats with rooms 
S ft. high, but the London County 
Council insists that the rooms must be 
8 ft. 6 in. high, according to the pro¬ 
visions of the London Building Act. 

A Building Act that requires rooms 
to be 8 ft. 6 in. rather than S ft. high 
is not a wise act, for what really 
matters in a room is not so much the 
height of the roof as the height and 
width of the windows. . A room 8 ft. 6 in. 
high, with a window 3 ft. by 6 ft., 
is less healthy than a room 8 ft. high 
with a window 3 ft. by 8 ft. ; for what 
is needed is sunlight and fresh air, and 
these come in through the windows. 
It may be far healthier to live in a low 
room with large windows than in a high 
room with small windows. 

Layer of Hot Air 

The idea that high rooms arc neces¬ 
sary is based on a fallacy. The air we 
breathe out is warm, and so ascends, 
carrying with it a certain quantity of 
carbonic acid gas and various im¬ 
purities, and therefore people who did 
not think the matter out very clearly 
thought it necessary to build high rooms 
to allow space for the impure air ascend¬ 
ing. But when the hot air cools it 
falls again all the more readily owing to 
the fact that it contains a considerable 
amount of the heavy carbonic acid gas. 

Therefore, what is needed .is not space 
overhead to allow the hot ascending air 
to accumulate and cool, but opportunity 
for the hot air to escape before it has 
time to cool, and this opportunity is best 
given by large windows that go’ all the 
way to the ceiling. If the windows do 
not reach to the ceiling then there will 
be a layer of hot air next the roof 
which will be higher than the window, 
and will cool down and fall before it has 
found an opportunity to escape. 

It would have been much wiser for 
the London Building Act to insist that 
all windows should reach as high as the 
ceilings rather than insist that ail ceilings 
should be exactly 8 ft. 6 in. high. 


CHEAPER FLYING 
The New Handley Page Wing 

HEAVIER LOADS AND EASIER 
LANDING 

As mentioned in the C.N. as long ago 
as March last, Mr. Handley Page, the 
well-known aircraft designer, had hopes 
of producing a new wing which would 
considerably cheapen commercial flving. 

After searching experiments, for several 
months a demonstration was given at 
Cricklewood not long ago to a large 
gathering of experts. 

Brieflv, the new wing. consists of a 
series of smaller wings, arranged on the 
principle of a Venetian blind, which can 
be controlled by the pilot so as to allow 
slow or fast flying at will and also, owing 
to the greater surface that can be ex¬ 
posed, much heavier loads can be carried 
with the same expenditure of fuel. 

For the purposes of the demonstration 
an ordinary D.H. 9 aeroplane was used, 
but instead of the wings consisting of 
several smaller lifting surfaces, just one 
extra, small one was fitted to the leading 
edge of each plane. Another machine 
of the same type, but without the new 
invention attached, was flying at the 
same time, and it was seen that the 
experimental machine rose into the air 
in less than half the distance required by 
the other. It was also able to land at a 
much slower speed, a very great ad¬ 
vantage, making it possible to use smaller 
aerodromes. Picture on page 12 


A CURIOUS SITUATION 


The young King Alexander of Greece 
lias died from a disease caused by a 
monkey, . which bit him as he Was 
.separating the monkey from a dog with 
which it was fighting.. ■ 

All friends of Greece regret the death 
of this young king, who held the Greek 
throne by the wish of the people, and 
the regret is all the grea ter because of the 
difficult question of his successor. It is, 
of course, impossible that, his father 
Constantine, who betrayed the Greek 
people and supported the Kaiser, should 
ever lie allowed to return nor will the 
Greek people have back his eldest son. 

There remains a'younger son. Prince 
Paul, and it is possible that Greece 
might he willing to accept his kingship 
if his father and his elder brother will 
finally renounce their claims to a throne 
they have disgraced. 

Once more in Greece we see now how 
vastly mote important a king’s subject 
may be than a king himself, for it is 
Yenizelos who holds the nation together, 
and the king matters very little except as 
a sort of rallying point for rival parties. 

A VILLAGE MAIDEN SHE 
Peer’s Son and the Blacksmith’s 
Daughter 

LOVE LAUGHS AT RANK 

At last the story of the man of high 
degree who marries the village maiden 
seems likely to come true. 

Hundreds of times it has been put into 
tales, often in prose, occasionally in 
verse. Now Buckinghamshire is fully 
expecting to see the Reverend and 
Honourable Luis Chandos Francis Tern pie 
Morgan-Grenville, Master of Kinloss,. 
son and heir of the eighth Baroness 
Kinloss, and grandson of the last Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, marry 
Katie Jackman, daughter of the village 
blacksmith,'whose smithy is just outside 
the lordly grounds of Stowe House. 

And why not ? That Katie's brother 
is chauffeiir to her lover and that her 
sister is married to the head gardener 
at the Hall are not reasons why the high¬ 
born boy and the country girl, who first 
met in the blacksmith’s forge and have 
known each other since childhood, should 
not marry, if they love and understand 
each other and will be true helpers and 
companions through life. 

It is good to think that love can some¬ 
times laugh at rank, though far less 
seldom than the tales suggest, and we 
shall hope the story will long continue as 
happily as the kindest story-teller could 
imagine it. 


HOW TO KEEP FISH ALIVE 
The Need of Clean Water 


A Manchester Reader gives his experience 
of small fish kept alive and healthy. 

Many boys, while on rambles in the 
country, catch a few small fish, such as 
minnows and jack-kharps, and most boys 
do not know how to keep them. 

We have had a dozen jack-sharps for 
months now, and it may he of interest 
to say how we keep them.' 

We clean them out every two days, 
empty them in the. wash-bowl, and then 
put clean water in the fish-bowl. I 
lift them back with a large dessert¬ 
spoon, one by one. 

Then we get a sod of earth and grass, 
and drop it on the bowl. The fishes 
soon find their food in this. We do not 
give them crumbs. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Dahomey . 

Eisleben 

Kiao-Chau 

Marmora 

Nicaea 

Pompeii 


Dah-o-may 
Ice-lay-ben 
. Kee-ow-chow 
Mar-mo-rah 
Ni.-see-ah 
. Pom-pay-yee 


DRAMA OF TRAVEL 

EXPLORERS GO OUT INTO 
THE WILDERNESS 


Secreis of New Guinea 

THREE EXPEDITIONS TO A 
LITTLE-KNOWN REALM 

By Our Australian Correspondent 

The world has just been startled bv a 
cablegram from Reuter that two white 
men and ten native carriers are missing 
in New Guinea, and are believed to 
have been killed and eaten bv the head¬ 
hunters and cannibals of the Fly'River.' 

This news will no more bold back the 
three great expeditions now almost on 
the eve of departure for unknown New 
Guinea than the perils of the Arctic 
and Antarctic held back Peary and 
Scott, Amundsen, and Shacldeton. 

Save for Australia and Greenland, 
New ’Guinea, with an area of 300,000 
square miles, is the largest island in the 
world. Perhaps the, most romantic 
thing about it is the little we know of 
its vast interior. 

The Crowded Millions 

Lying close to the crowded millions.of 
Malay, China, and Japan,, all .of.which 
have been exposed to the influence of 
Western civilisation for hundreds, of 
years, fanned, as we may almost say, 
by the hot breath of the East, it is still 
a virgin field for the explorer. 

What is the spell that lies over this 
great place ? What is it that lures men 
from the comfortable ways of civilisa¬ 
tion, and prompts them, taking then- 
lives in their hands, to brave wild and 
rugged mountains, tangled and almost 
impenetrable jungles, poisonous'reptiles, 
and crocodile-infested rivers ? It is the 
old, old story—the hue of tile unknown. 

Gold and valuable oils have been dis¬ 
covered in certain parts of the interior 
of New Guinea. Great forests of pine, 
rubber, tannin, and indigenous fibres 
abound. The surface of New Guinea has 
so far been hardly scratched, but the 
pioneers are now' about to blaze the 
trail in earnest. 

Scientific Explorers 

Australia has now taken over the 
administration of what was formerly 
German New Guinea. By the Treaty of 
\ r ersailles she is to receive a mandate 
from the League of Nations to act as 
trustee for these vast territories. 

And so an Australian Government’s 
scientific expedition has been formed to 
explore New Guinea. A geologist, a 
marine expert who knows all about 
pearling and fisheries, a forestry expert, 
a hydrographer, and men experienced in 
the conduct of plantations and in the 
employment of native labour, will 
shortly leave’Australia, with Dr. Camp¬ 
bell Brown at its head, to make an ex¬ 
tensive survey of the territory, and to 
seek gold and oil and navigable rivers. 

A second expedition, financed by an 
Englishman, will set out about the same 
time to explore tracts of territory 
hitherto unknown. At its head will be 
Lieutenant Pearson Clinuery, a young 
Australian who has spent ten arduous 
5-ears in New' Guinea, 

Ringing Up tHe Curtain 

But Australia is not the only entrant 
for this race to lift the veil from the 
unknown. M. T.umholtz, a Norwegian 
explorer, sailed in October for New York 
to arrange for an expedition across New 
Guinea which is expected to last a year. 
He will travel to India and thence to 
New Guinea, starting in the New Year. 
He is taking many scientists with him, 
and also 175 Dyaks from Borneo, under 
the leadership of four of their own chiefs, 
and he intends to cross an unknown belt 
in Central New' Guinea. 

And so the stage is set for another act- 
in the great drama of travel and ex¬ 
ploration in unknown lands. It only 
remains for the actors to ring up the 
curtain ami reveal to the world the 
secrets hidden front white men for so 
many hundreds of years. 
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EVERY CHILD’S CREED 

The Children’s Newspaper presents the Board of Education with this creed 
for the six million children taught in the schools of the United Kingdom 


OLIVER WHO ASKED 
FOR MORE 

FINAL SHOCK OF ST. 
GEORGE’S WORKHOUSE 

The Day when Oliver Twist 
Came Back with His Plate 

AND THE HAPPY ENDING 
OF AN OLD, OLD TALE 

The news that the workhouse in 
which Oliver Twist “ asked for more,” 
St. George’s Workhouse, in Southwark 
borough, is closed, its inmates scat¬ 
tered, and its copper tor making gruel 
sent to a museum, brings to a happy 
ending a strange story of men’s 
changeful ways from cruel hardness to 
thoughtful kindness. 

Eighty-two years ago, Charles Dickens 
•—most tender-hearted of men, who in 
his boyhood had known poverty and 
care in this very district where the old 
workhouse stood—wrote the story of 
Oliver Twist to bring home to people's 
hearts the pains and temptations of the 
very poor in those hard times. 

Seeing Things as They Are 

It was a period when the workhouse 
and the prison were dreadful places, 
waiting to receive anyone who might 
stumble into misfortune on his way 
through life. How dreadful they were 
Charles Dickens determined to picture, 
till no one could think of them without 
pain and indignation. 

So he invented the boj’ Oliver Twi.st, 
imagining him born in this workhouse, 
and reared there under the cruel condi¬ 
tions then usual, conditions purposely 
made harsh and forbidding so as to cause 
the poor to dread entering the place. 

Of course people knew this inhuman' 
state of things existed in the work- 
houses, but familiarity had blinded their 
eyes. Dickens determined that they 
should see things as they were. 

Surprise for Mr. Burrble 

So he pictured the starved children of 
the workhouse lining up with their por¬ 
ringers to receive from the copper the 
lndleful of watery gruel which, served 
three times a day, made their food. 

Then, on one tremendous day, little 
Olive Twist, a trifle bolder than the rest, 
having licked from his porringer the last 
grain of oatmeal, actually had the 
audacity to step forward, a shivering 
little skeleton, and ask for more. 

Mr. Bumble, the parish beadle, was 
shocked by such daring, shocked to the 
very centre of his well-fed body. The 
Board of Guardians who had ordered 
this starvation diet were also shocked at 
Oliver’s impertinence. 

Change for the Better' 

But the British public, always kind at 
heart when it really understands, was 
touched, and things began to change for 
the better. In fact, the shock given bv 
little Oliver, the boy of Charles Dickens’s 
dream, shook down at last the whole 
workhouse system. 

For many years the workhouse has 
now been a more humane place, and now 
to a large extent it is disappearing. At 
last Oliver’s own workhouse is gone, and 
its going can now be looked at with a 
rueful, mellower feeling, for it tells of a 
happy change in the way of regarding 
the poor, a change honourable to the 
British people, but most honourable of 
all to the kind-hearted writer Charles 
Dickens, who first unlocked the human 
sympathies that brought this great 
reform. 


I believe in God, the. creator 
of the heavens and all the 
countless worlds in space, the 
creator of the earth on which 
we live, designer of all things, 
builder of all things, architect of 
the mountains and tlie hills, 
maker of the valleys and the seas. 

I believe that God created 
life and set it in the boundless 
universe ; that Life has made 
its way from lowly forms under 
His guiding hand, ever grow¬ 
ing, ever changing, ever in¬ 
creasing, entering into count¬ 
less forms, filling land and 
air and sea, multiplying abun¬ 
dantly, until the whole round- 
world in which we live throbs 
with life and teems with power, 
and beats like the living heart 
of God Himself. 

I believe that one increas¬ 
ing purpose runs throughout 
the ages ; that life has been 
controlled from lower forms to 
higher forms ; that the king¬ 
doms of plant life the seasons 
bring forth are the living pillars 
of the animal kingdoms, sus¬ 
taining all the myriad things 
that live and move and. have 
their conscious being upon the 
surface of , the earth. 

I believe that the purpose 
that has run through all the 
years of time is the building 
up of the highest powers of 
Life in man, the lord of all 
the animal world, inhabiting a 
body fashioned through the 
ages into a wonder too solemn 
for words, crowned with a 
mind that has made him master 
of all living things. 

I believe that my physical 
temple, the body that my mind 
and soul inhabit, is..a holy 
thing, to be guarded from dan¬ 
ger and shielded from evil, 
that-I may be of sound mind in 
a sound body, strong of muscle 
and pure of heart and zealous 
of soul, with a great love of 
Nature and a mind to do the 
work that is set me to do. 

1 believe that the work 
that is set for me is to cany 
on the purpose that lias run 
throughout the ages, to learn 
to understand Nature that I 
may obey her, to help on the 
creative evolution of the world, 
to make known and to do the 
will of God. 

I believe that all life is 
sent to serve this same great 
purpose; that all men are 


comrades and members of one 
great household ; that who 
sins against one sins against all; 
that not the least of these 
little ones can suffer without 
our Father’s notice ; that in 
the mighty unfolding purposes 
of God He does not scorn, but 
uses, the pure heart of a little 
child, the tender love of a 
woman, the strength of a man. 

I believe my heart and 
soul and body and mind are 
instruments of God; that I 
must keep them fair for Him 
to use ; that I must be to all 
men as I would that men 
should be unto me; that I 
must put away from me all 
mean and evil things, and 
cherish whatsoever things are 
pure and- true and generous 
and noble and sweet and strong, 
■that the Kingdom of Heaven 
may grow within me. 

I believe that in us and 
through us, from hour to hour 
and from age to age, the will of 
God is working ; that we are 
the conscious instruments of 
His great purpose, carrying on 
the evolution of the world or 
hindering it. 

I believe that all the noblest 
work of men and women, the 
patient bearing of great bur¬ 
dens, the sacrifice for others, 
the toil without reward, the 
spreading of knoviedge, the 
healing of pain, the forgiving 
of wrong, the charity that 
knoweth no evil, the dreaming 
and inspiring, the comforting 
and the lifting up, are all of God. 

I believe that the highest 
and broadest and deepest ex¬ 
pression of the will of God 
upon the earth was in the life 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God f that the highest hope of 
the world is in the message 
that He left for men ; that Pie 
died that through His great 
example and His great sacrifice 
we might feel the power of 
truth and everlasting righteous¬ 
ness, and build up for our¬ 
selves the Kingdom of Heaven. 

I believe that I shall not 
die; that I shall sleep to 
wake; that all that is good 
and pure and noble in me shall 
live again; that all that has 
been has been but a building- 
up, that all that is is a building- 
up still, and that all that is to 
come, when we sleep and when 
we wake, is the lasting crown 
and glory of Eternal Life. 


HE GOES ABOUT 
DOING GOOD 

A RARE OLD MAN OF 
LONDON 

Letting not His Left Hand Know 
what His Right Hand Doeth 

THE GREAT £500 MYSTERY 

“ Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth,” said the Lord 
and Master of mankind when he walked 
the ways of men, yet it is thought a 
very strange thing that someone, in 
London should be following this beau¬ 
tiful method of charity. 

When Jesus gave this fine counsel to 
men he meant that what we give should 
be given for love and not for show. And 
that seems to be the overpowering 
motive of a fine old man who has been 
living through the happiest days of his 
life moving quietly about London, 
visiting institutions that exist to relieve 
human suffering, and leaving behind a 
Bank of England note for J500. 

The Canvas Bag 

By the time the newspapers had 
heard of this delightful story at least six 
institutions had been helped, each with 
£500, and others will be helped, no 
doubt, for the generous donor, who is 
doing good but " would blush to find it 
fame,” carries many such notes with him, 
as is seen whenever he takes out his 
modest canvas bag, makes his present 
with a cheery “ God-speed,” and then 
slips quietly away, declining to give Iris 
name, or his initials, or to take a receipt. 

This mystery man of charity is old, 
seventy-five, those who have seen him 
think—so old that, as he says, he has 
not much further personal use for his 
money—and, indeed, he shows that he 
spends little on himself, for his clothes 
are shabby. " Worn and shiny ” is the 
description of them by one of the 
astonished receivers of his welcome gift. 

Fine Lesson of Unselfishness 

How many thousands of people who 
hear this unusual story will be thinking 
how glad they would be if they Could 
meet the clean-shaved, shabbily- 
dressed old gentleman who distributes 
£500 notes so simply for good w r orks ! 
How many thousands will be cherishing 
the hope that seeing him they might 
possibly be in some way benefited ! 

But whoever thinks in that way does 
not deserve the benefit. Rather let 
everyone learn the lovely lesson of quiet 
unselfishness, or selflessness, that is being 
shed abroad by this unknown messenger 
of helpful goodness, who seeks no prize 
of fame or human applause, but ministers 
unseen to the needy and suffering. 

Into the midst of the world’s rush for 
gain, craze for pleasure, and hunger for 
publicity, comes this silent teacher of 
real goodness, of practical love of man¬ 
kind, and makes all self-seeking look 
small and mean. It is a lesson in the 
essential spirit of Jesus, unfolded before 
the eyes of a misguided world with a 
noble simplicity. 


THE HORSE AT THE DOOR 

A New Zealand correspondent gives a remark¬ 
able instance of a horse’s knowledge of places 
The horse stood in the shafts of the cart 
till the weekly meat was loaded up, fully 
labelled. Then he went off, at the same 
hours, on the same round, and stopped^ 
at the doors of the customers, who took 
out their labelled meat. Then he con¬ 
tinued his round, without a driver. 
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Mary Winchester 


MARY WINCHESTER 

HOW A WAR WAS FOUGHT 
FOR HER 

Captured in the Hills of India 
Long Ago 

AN OLD ELGIN MYSTERY 

It was announced in a grown-up paper 
the other day that Mary Winchester was 
still living. 

Probably few people had heard her 
name before, yet half a century ago all 
England- was talking 
about this little girl, and 
it was principally on her 
account that Britain 
waged a fierce war with 
the hill tribesmen on 
the North-Eastern Fron¬ 
tier of India. 

Born at Elgin, in Scot¬ 
ia nd, Mary lost her 
mother while still an 
infant, and soon after she 
was taken to India by her father, the 
son of an Elgin tradesman. He became 
overseer on a plantation in Cachar, 
Assam, and one day when visiting a 
fellow countryman on a neighbouring 
estate with his little daughter he met 
with a tragic death. 

Questions in Parliament 

The party was attacked by tribesmen 
from the Lushai Hills, in Upper Burma, 
who, while Winchester was running away 
with Mary on his shoulders, shot him 
in the back, killing hint instantly, and 
then carried the child off to their country. 

There was great excitement over the 
kidnapping, and when the news became 
known in England questions were asked 
in Parliament, and finally the Govern¬ 
ment determined to send an expedition 
to recover the, child. 

The expedition was divided into two 
columns, and when the Lushai tribesmen 
were hard pressed by one column they 
handed over the little girl to the chief of 

■ another tribe, which was friendly with 
the British. 

Mary was surrendered on January 30, 
.1*872, to the second column, and sent 
with an escort to.the Governor’s head¬ 
quarters at Chittagong. She was a 
pretty and intelligent child, with an 
affectionate nature and pleasing manners, 

■ but when handed over by the tribesmen 
she was without clothes and very dirty. 

Tribesmen’s Strange Wish 

Although she spoke English well she 
seemed very frightened of her country¬ 
men when first brought into camp, but. 
soon regained her confidence. 

There' was much mystery about her 
stay in the hills, for she seemed unwilling 
to answer questions, and became sad 
when the tribesmen were referred to. 
Her treatment, however, had evidently 
been very kind, and the rough men 
seem to have been so fond of her that 
for a long time they could not bring 
themselves to give her up. It is even 
said that they asked to be allowed to 
keep her, promising that they would 
make, her head of their tribe. 

When at last, owing to military pres¬ 
sure, they had to give her up, they cut 
off her long and beautiful curls, and kept 
them in memory of their lost friend. 

The City’s Welcome 

While she was with them they pro¬ 
vided her with fresh garments, consisting 
of two striped Indian cotton skirts and a 
jacket of the same material, with a tartan 
plaid sash and a pair of sandals. The 
Lushai tribesmen are fierce and cruel, 
and the marvel is that this Scottish girl 
should have so drawn out their better 
nature that they got to love her., 

As spoil as her grandparents in Elgin 
heard that she had been recovered they 
petitioned the Government to have her 
sent home, and Mary was fitted out by 
the Indian authorities and brought home 
to school. Her strange adventures had 
excited such general interest that every¬ 
body wanted to welcome her. She was 
received by the Queen, and when she 
arrived in Elgin the whole city kept 
a holiday and turned out in gala dress. 


A CRUEL TRAFFIC 
STOPPED 

Worn-Out Friend of Man 

MAGISTRATES & CRUELTY 

The trade in worn-out horses, which 
once were sold to the Continent to be 
killed and eaten, has been stopped. 

Horses exported must be sent through 
London, Folkestone, Harwich, Hull, 
Grimsby, Goole, Leith, or Southampton ; 
and at each of these places an inspector 
must certify 7 that every horse exported 
is in such a state that it can travel 
without cruelty, and on arriving abroad 
can be worked without suffering. 

Lovers of animals will be glad to 
know that recent Acts, guarding against 
carrying animals by rail without siiffi 
cient attention in the way of water 
and food, and prohibiting the exporta¬ 
tion of horses grown infirm in the 
faithful service of man, have prevented 
much suffering; but a case has lately 
come before the magistrate at Barnet 
in which a dog was sent by rail cramped 
up in a box much too small to hold him. 
The magistrate imposed' a small fine 
on the docker who so savagely treated 
this dog, and it seems a pity that such 
a piece of cruelty should be so lightly 
dealt with. 

We suggest that our' magistrates 
should set us all an example in the love 
of animals and the hate of cruelty, 
instead of giving so many bad examples 
by treating offences'lightly. 


FOGS AND FOGS 
The Innocent & the Guilty Ones 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

Fog has a very bad reputation, and 
probably deserves it. But there are 
fogs and fogs. 

There are the fogs we meet with out 
at sea and on the tops of hills, and there 
are the dirty, yellow fogs we meet with in 
a manufacturing city 7 . 

The sea and mountain fogs are mainly 
pure water, and are practically 7 quite 
harmless—or, at least, as harmless as 
ordinary rain ; but city fogs consist of 
impure water containing various chemi¬ 
cal substances, together with fine parti¬ 
cles of soot, and irritate the eyes and the 
nose, throat, and lungs. - 

Always during severe city fogs bron¬ 
chitis and catarrhs are prevalent, and 
the death-rate from respiratory diseases 
goes up. An attempt is now being made 
to record the dirtiness of a fbg by 7 passing 
it through special filter-papers and 
noticing the darkness of the discolora¬ 
tion ; and no doubt it will be proved that 
the dirtier and thicker the fog the more 
do respiratory diseases prevail. 

Perhaps 7 ,vhen this is proved the cities 
will take more active and energetic steps 
to abolish the smoke nuisance and to 
deal with the chemical fumes which arise 
from factories. . * 


LIGHTS THAT BLIND 
End of a Great Nuisance 

Many accidents have occurred in 
dark lanes and roads owing to the 
dazzling nature of the headlights on 
approaching motors. While admirably 
revealing to the motorists what lies 
ahead, their brilliance is blinding to 
those who may be facing them. 

The Ministry of Transport has been 
conducting experiments with a view to 
eliminating this danger, and, after trying 
many 7 kinds of lamps, they have hopes 
of producing a light which answers all 
necessary purposes and can be con¬ 
sidered safe. 

The light desired should show a little 
height above the ground." revealing 
objects a great distance ahead without 
throwing direct’ rays into the eyes of 
those approaching. 

When the final tests are completed 
the use of the new lamp will be made 
compulsory.. 


WHAT A POSTMAN 
SAW 

A Horse Goes Home 

A Gravesend reader forwards an account 
of an oaf horse's return to his home after he 
had been sold. 

Chestnut, aged 13, was sold to a new 
owner living five miles distant over a 
strange road. He was taken away on 
Thursday, worked till Saturday 7 , and 
was then turned out. 

About eight on Sunday morning he 
was met walking quietly towards his 
okl home, along the road over which he 
had been taken away. 

Refusing all persuasion to stop, he 
kept on till he reached a meadow in 
which a small pony was grazing. Recog¬ 
nising the pony, he whinnied, and the 
pony 7 , whinnying in return, came to the 
hedge and greeted its old friend. 

Then the horse went to the farm 
buildings, bad a good drink at a large 
tank of water, and made straight for his 
old stable, to the surprise of the farm¬ 
hands working there. 

All this was seen by the postman, w ho 
followed the horse on his journey 7 , watch¬ 
ing his wavs with interest. 


THE HERRING FLEET 
And the Clever Scottish Girls 

A Gorleston reader sends us this glimpse 
of the fishing fleet off Yarmouth. 

The herring fishery season is in fidl 
swing, and it is a marvellous sight to 
watch the Scottish girls opening, the fish 
with lightning speed and chatting all 
the while in their native tongue. 

One evening I counted from the cliffs 
02 boats waiting for admission to the 
harbour, for just before sunset most of 
the boats come in. 

It was wonderful to see them sail 
majestically in, without any unnecessary 
scrambling to see who could get in first, 
while all the time specks kept appearing 
on the horizon, gradually shaping them¬ 
selves into dozens of boats. 

That same evening it was possible to 
walk from one side of the river to the 
other on smacks. In places they were 
ten to eleven deep. 


DOGS AND WORDS 
Do They Understand Speech ? 

A reader living at Dudley tells of a dog’s 
doings, which have made him wonder if the 
dog understands human language. 

I went to my 7 grandfather, who had. a 
dog named Paddy. Before I returned I 
said it was not time for the train, and I 
would take Paddy-in the field for a little 
while. Afterwards I brought him in, 
and while I got ready to leave he went 
out by himself. 

As. I was going to the station .lie 
darted round a corner and met me. 
But I sent him back home and thought 
no more of him. 

When I got to the booking-office there 
he was, waiting, and I had hard work to 
get him out. Did he know where I 
was going from what I had said ? 


WHISTLING A SPIDER 
A Lincolnshire Story 

A Lincolnshire correspondent sends us the 
follow ing account of an understanding between 
the dumbWorld and man. 

A relative lived in an ivy-clad cot- 
age, and in the ivy an exceptionally 
large spider had its home. This relative 
at times would stand on the doorstep 
and whistle, and the spider would appear 
and be fed on flies. 

Everv time this person whistled the 
spider would come out, but not for the 
whistle of anyone else. 


A DOG THAT KNEW FRENCH 

A Liverpool reader tells of a little 
dog that had belonged to some Belgians. 
She was very fond of it, yet it seemed 
unhappy 7 . But one day, when she was 
having a French conversation, the dog 
ran to her, barking and jumping for joy 7 . 
Evidently 7 be had been used to being 
spoken to iii French. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

WISE PROFESSOR AND 
THE DUNCES 

Good Richard Baxter 

AUGUSTINE THE GREAT 


Nov. 7. Li Hung Chang died at Pekin . 

8. Duns Scotus died at Cologne .... 

9. Mark Akenside horn at Newcastle 7 

10. Martin Luther born at Eisleben . . 

11. Manchester Ship Canal begun . . 

12. Richard Baxter born in Shropshire 

13. St. Augustine born at Tagaste . . , 


. . 1901 
7 . 130^ 
7 ; 1721 
7. 1483 
. 7 - 1887 
. . 1613 
. . 331 


T 
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John Duns Scotus 

iiis good man’s name signifies, of 
course, John the Scotsman, from 
Duns. But where Duns is, and whether 
John was born there, nobody knows 
with certainty 7 . We know, however, 
where and when lie died, for before he 
reached the end at Cologne, where he 
had gone to‘argue with other men, he 
was known throughout Europe. 

Duns Scotus was a mighty 7 arguer. 
In liis days education was tested by 
arguing, Students argued for a degree, 
and when successful were called wranglers. 

Duns Scotus was educated at Oxford, 
and became Professor of Philosophy 
there ancl the most popular of disputers. 
Points in religion were chiefly argued, 
and throughout Christendom people 
were either on the side of Duns Scotus, 
“ the' subtle doctor,” of of Thomas 
Aquinas, his opponent. 

Curiously, the learned doctor of. Duns 
has left 11s one word that lives. It is 
the word dunce. Long ■ after he was 
(lead his followers objected to the new 
learning, revived from Greece and Rome. 
They held that no more learning was 
needed, and for that they 7 were nick¬ 
named dunces. 

Richard Baxter 

TCTJATUi Baxter was a Church of 
England clergyman who became a 
Nonconformist, preacher,, wrote many 
books, and suffered bitter persecution, but 
of whom a, modern bishop has said, “If lie 
had lived in primitive times lie would 
have been one of the Christian Fathers.” 

That is a simple and full truth. But 
Richard Baxter happened to live in days 
when men were quarrelling fiercely about 
religion—the Stuart period, lie was 
opposed to Christian quarrels. The 
things he cared for were the things .all 
believed and valued, and not the smaller 
points of difference. So all the. hot¬ 
heads persecuted him, while wise people- 
respected him deeply 7 . 

He is one' of the men in history, pure 
in heart and lofty in thought, that every 
lover of truth should know. 

St. Augustine 

'T’iif. greater St. Augustine, (not the 
one who brought Christianity to 
Canterbury) was bom in North Africa, 
near the ruins of Carthage. Probably 
more than any 7 other man, not even 
excepting St. Paul, he shaped the 
Christian beliefs that are called theology. 

Augustine was one of the few men who 
have told 11s the story 7 of their inmost 
lives, as Paul did and John Bunyan. He 
called his account' liis “ Confessions.” 

It was his mother who led him 
to be wliat he was in religion. 

Augustine became Bishop of Hippo in 
North Africa, but such was his power of 
mind and character that from there he 
led the whole Christian world. 

Much of his time was spent in,arguing 
against views that were dividing the 
Church. It was a trying time. The 
Roman Empire . was ■ crumbling. He 
met that seeming disaster by writing 
“ The City of God,” to show that, though 
Rome fell, the true City of God, the 
Church, remained unshaken. 

The-one thing against this great and 
high-minded man is that he committed 
the Church to the practice of punishing 
differences of belief by the use of force. 
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WHAT THE WORLD 
WANTS 

Let Travel be Easy Again 

HOW GOVERNMENTS 
MAKE UNFRIENDLINESS 

Wliat the world wants now more than 
anything else is friendliness in travel. 

If we travel in any country under 
pleasant conditions we come home 
feeling kinder towards that country 
than ever we have felt before. Yet, 
since the war, it seems as if governments 
—all governments alike—have been 
trying to make travel disagreeable, so 
that people come back annoyed and glad 
to be out of foreign lands. 

These bad effects are produced by 
the senseless restrictions which all the 
governments make about passports. 
Money and time are wasted, and bad 
feelings are excited everywhere by 
passport regulations ; and in this respect 
our country is just as foolish as the rest. 

A business man who has been travel¬ 
ling about Europe for nearly a year 
reports that in that time he spent 496 
hours in getting passports stamped by 
the authorities of different countries. 

Reckoning eight hours as a working 
day, this traveller must have wasted 
62 days of his time in waiting to get 
his passport stamped. Oil it were 124 
stamps, and so many pages had to be 
pasted on it to make room that at last 
it was ten feet long. Each stamp also 
cost him money. Was he likely to 
come home with friendly feelings ? 

Why Should We Wait ? 

The same traveller mentions that 
the journey from Warsaw to Vienna, 
two neighbouring capitals in pre-war 
days, takes 24 hours, and ir of these 
hours are wasted waiting while pass¬ 
ports and luggage are examined. 

Lord Curzon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, when asked about this silly 
practice of all countries, says that it 
can only be altered when all the countries 
in the world agree, all at the same time, 
to put an end to it. Truly that is an 
amazing statement. Cannot England 
and France be good friends, willing to 
admit each other’s people freely, because 
Turkey and Poland and Russia do not 
agree ? Arc we for ever to copy the 
stupid ways of third-rate governments ? 
Why should France and England wait 
for Russia and Turkey before they show 
good feeling to each other ? 

The passport question is one that 
has been brought before the League of 
Nations at Geneva, and we all hope that 
something useful will be done. 

RED-HOTFOOD 
Curious Appetite of Toads 

Red-hot charcoal as an appetising 
food would seem a curious thing, but 
in a letter to a scientific weekly a 
description of the fire-eating toad is given 
which describes experiments made re¬ 
cently in the grounds of the Agricultural 
College at Cawnpore. Small fragments 
of charcoal, heated to glowing red, Were 
thrown down on a cement floor, and the 
toads, which came up to the bungalows in 
search of food, snapped up and swallowed 
the red-hot food with eagerness. 

Some of the toads swallowed several 
fragments in succession, in spite of the 
pain it must have caused them, and one 
tried to pick up a glowing cigarette end. 

It is thought that the toads must 
mistake the glowing charcoal for glow¬ 
worms or fireflies, yet they eat their red- 
hot meal with the same eagerness in 
Allahabad at a time of year when no 
glow-worms or fireflies are to be seen. 


UNION OF METHODISM 

A well-known Wesleyan preacher. 
Rev. E. Aldom French, is trying hard to 
unite all the Methodist churches so as 
to bring 4500 ministers, 40,000 lay 
preachers, 16,500 churches and halls, 
and over four million members, into a 
solid Methodist Union. It seems a step 
on the road to Heaven. 


A FINE IDEA 

Work and School Together 
FIRST WEEK IN THE FACTORY 

A famous firm of chocolate-makers 
lias thought of a fine idea. 

The firm is always taking into the 
works girls who have just left school, 
and these girls are given tasks which do 
not vary very much and are apt to be 
dull and mechanical. But the directors 
thought that if the children understood 
what importance their own task had in 
producing the finished products their 
hearts and fingers would be lighter, and 
they would bring to what they were 
doing that touch of imagination which 
makes all the difference. 

Accordingly, sixty of the new girls who 
had just left school were given a week 
at a Works’ Preparatory School, with 
lectures on how the wheels went round, 
what wages were paid, how the place 
was kept clean and in good order, and 
so on. Lantern slides showed in a most 
interesting manner how the raw products 
in use at the cocoa works, such as cocoa, 
gum, sugar, and timber, were produced 
and shipped. Between lectures the 
children played organised games, so 
that those who were to work together 
quickly got to know each other better 
by playing together. 

The week ended up with full wages 
and a tea party, in return for which the 
girls were asked to write an essay on 
what they had seen : and when these 
sixty girls finally began to work in 
earnest the overseers soon reported that 
they were much more confident than new 
girls usually are. So the school is being 
continued. 


DEEPEST HOLE EVER DUG 
Where Is It ? 

The deepest hole in the earth is not a 
coal-mine. It may, perhaps, be ;i crater 
of some volcano ; but that wc do not 
know, for there is no way of testing. 

There is no coal-mine a mile deep, 
but a hole has been sunk a mile and 734 
yards deep, and that is the. deepest 
puncture in the earth's surface. To be 
exact, the distance is 7579 feet. 

Of course the hole is only small—a 
boring to find gas. As might be expected, 
the United States holds the record, for 
it is the land of natural gas. / 

There has been competition among 
borers as to who can go deepest. The 
three deepest bores are 7579 feet, 7386 
feet, and 7348 feet—the last one in 
Europe ; but no gas has been found at 
these extreme depths. 

The deepest hole on earth has now 
been drilled at Lake Farm, near Fair¬ 
mont, West Virginia. This was the 
boring that robbed the Goff well (7386 
feet) of its record in depth; but this 
Goff well now boasts that, though it does 
not reach the greatest depth, it reaches 
the greatest heat, for at the bottom of 
its bore the temperature is 158 degrees. 

A BOY’S AQUARIUM 
Every One His Own Observer 

An Aldershot reader sends an account of an 
outdoor aquarium he has made .and stocked 
with specimens that .he has found himself. 

At present, he says, I have five varieties 
of fishes—sticklebacks, minnows, roach, 
river bullheads, and small perch, with 
such other occupants as water snails, 
fresh-water shrimps, mussels, plants, and 
so on—all obtained locally. 

It is not at all difficult to build an 
aquarium out of doors, and I spend many 
happy hours watching my fishes. 


ELEPHANT AND THE CAR 
A Useful Trunk 

A circus elephant known. as Big 
Bill is as clever off the stage as on. He 
has learned to fill motor radiators with 
water so quickly and deftly that all the 
cars used by the circus officials are 
brought to him for attention. 1 

Big Bill fills his trunk from a barrel of 
water, and discharges it into the radiator. 


A MUSICAL WONDER 

Great Travelling Organ 

An organ is a magnificent instrument 
which is generally thought of as being 
built in a church, but a mammoth speci¬ 
men that can be taken to pieces and 
transported from place to place has 
been played at one of the largest music- 
halls in London, and will soon be making 
a tour through the country. 

There are no fewer than 2303 speaking 
pipes, while about So miles of electric 
wiring were used in its construction, which 
cost more than £8000. For road trans¬ 
port 13 pantechnicon vans are necessary, 
while the organ occupies three 21-foot 
trucks when travelling by rail. 

As might be expected from such a 
monster, excellent renderings of storm 
music can be given, and this special 
music is a feature of the performance, the 
organ supplying the thunder while light¬ 
ning effects are given by electricians. 

THE TAR THROAT 
When to Keep Your Mouth Shut 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

Lately there has been a small epidemic 
of sore throats in London; and it has 
been ascribed to particles of tarry dust 
floating about in the air, owing to the 
breaking up of streets. 

It would be very difficult to prove that 
the particles of tarry.dust have caused 
the sore throats, but there is a good deal 
to be said for the theory. Dust 
undoubtedly is a cause of sore throats, 
and tarry dust, being irritating, would 
be specially likely to affect the throat. 

On the other hand, most sore throats 
are not due to dust at all, but to germs, 
and.a great deal of irritating dust may 
float about—as in dust-storms in Africa 
—without causing sore throats. 

In the meantime wise people going 
through streets that have been pulled up 
will keep their months shut. 

PONZI’S DAY IS ENDING 

The Little Waiter Who Would 
Grow Rich Quick 

Ponzi, the little Italian waiter who 
astonished New York, is in sad trouble ; 
bis day is nearly over. 

It will be remembered that, as we 
explained at the time, Ponzi’s idea was 
to grow rich by means of the Post Office 
International Reply Coupon, which is 
a sort of threepenny stamp agreed upon 
by the nations. He would buy them 
in poor countries—such as Austria, 
where he got man}' for threepence—and 
exchange them at post offices in rich 
countries where he got threepence apiece. 

He is now being tried on 86 charges, 
and if convicted on them all he is liable 
to 430 years in prison. Should he live 
through it all, who knows that he may 
not see the final end of the war when 
he comes out ? 


KINEMA FRAUD 

Painted Rubber to Look Like 
Fishes 

One of the new industries brought about 
by the kinema is that of making artificial 
fish for angling scenes. 

Living fishes have hitherto been used, 
but a rubber factory now turns out all 
kinds of fish which-can be more certainly 
depended on. The rubber fish are 
painted to resemble nature, and certain 
kinema producers _ think these quite 
good enough for their ignorant public. 

TALE OF TWO HORSES 
A Dip in the Nose-Bag 

An Essex reader saw an incident the 
other day showing the generosity of a 
horse. 

There were two horses facing each other. 
One had a nose-bag and the other had not. 

They looked at one another, and 
then the horse without the nose-bag 
walked up, as if he had been asking 
for a meal, and the other let him feed 
out of his bag. 


TIME RUNS AWAY 

SEVEN CENTURIES OF 
COAL ENDING 

Great Change that May Come 
About in Durham 

THE COAL BEGGARS AT 
CHURCH DOORS 

The life of the Durham coal-fields is 
nearing its end. Expert opinion from 
several sources agrees that the mines 
of this famous area will be exhausted 
within the next 25 or 30 years. Great 
areas in the south and centre of the 
county have already been, w orked out ; 
former busy haunts of men are'now grim 
wildernesses, and the work of stripping 
the earth’s crust of its precious mineral 
will be continued until the tale is ended 
and King Coal will no more be repre¬ 
sented in the Old Country. 

Well, Durham's coal-mines have been 
worked continuously for seven centuries, 
and have helped to make England great, 
Though Parliament once passed an Act 
forbidding the use of coal in London, 
the disappearance of our forests made 
coal fires necessary. It came by sea 
to London, and that is why we read so 
much in old books of sea-coal. There is 
no doubt that Britain was, the first 
country to employ coal upon a large 
scale and set the example to Europe. 

Fires of Burning Stone 

When the future Pope Pius II. visited 
this country, he saw fires made of this 
mysterious substance, and reported upon 
his return to Italy that 11 The people use 
a stone dug up from the earth for firing.” 
He noted with astonishment that poor 
beggars, waiting in rags at church doors, 
received for alms pieces of this stone, 
with which they vent away contented. 

The constitution and properties of the 
mineral greatly puzzled him, and he 
speculated as to whether it was impreg¬ 
nated with sulphur or other mysterious 
inflammable substance, but knew Only 
that it burnt better than wood. That 
was two centuries after Durham had 
begun to chip surface fragments from its 
coal supplies. A little later, he might 
have found lusty monks among the 
colliers, for coal-fields formed part of 
monastery revenues, and at one place 
in Scotland, where the River Esk cut 
through a deposit, they quarried it in the 
open like slate or chalk, and the remains 
of their old open-air workings are visible 
to this day. 

No Inexhaustible Supplies 

Yet minerals, like the life of man, are 
not inexhaustible ; and we who live at the 
turning-point of an era realise that what 
seemed an eternal supply to o'ur ancestors 
and to Captain Cook, who helped to 
bring London its sea-coal, is but 
relatively short-lived. 

When an old Scottish farmer, offered 
not the freehold that he wanted but a 
999 years’ lease, was asked if he would 
accept, he shook his head. “ Nay,” he 
said, “ nay, nay; time soon runs away.” 
Canon Tetley repeated the story to the 
President of Magdalen College, who 
answered, “ It is an interesting fact 
that a lease granted by the college 400 
years ago has just come to an end.” 

Everything ends save time, and all 
coal-fields will some day follow Durham's 
into silence and exhaustion. Oil, new in 
use, is already going fast, and the time 
is coming when men wall have to make 
as great a change in obtaining heat and 
power as the change from wood to the 
coal of Durham and its sister counties. 


FROM REFUGEE TO AMBASSADOR 

The Belgian Ambassador in London, 
speaking at a banquet at the Savoy 
Hotel, recalled the days when he was a 
refugee, and often lunched in little tea- 
shops and stood up in crowded third- 
class carriages on the Underground. 
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The Motto of an 
Englishman 


At the end of a most inspiring 
biography the author sup¬ 
poses that someone asks him 
what could be learned from his 
hero that could not. easily be 
found elsewhere. 

What did the life of this gallant 
Englishman teach us? What was 
the message of his spirit to those 
of us who are still living in these 
British Isles ? 't he answer is 
a splendid one, for 

He taught one the value of courage, the 
art of paying little heed to the crowd of 
petty fears of death, illness, theft, poverty, 
disloyalty, and detraction, which haunt the 
human heart. 

He taught one that, having so far con¬ 
quered oneself, one may then devote one¬ 
self to some beautiful, invigorating, or 
useful, interest. 

He taught one that to recreate oneself 
physically and mentally is to earn the joy 
that comes from fearless endeavour and 
expresses itself in mirth and merriment. 

All of which may be summed up in a 
motto he often gave to me: “ Courage, 
Love, and Fun.” 

■ Those three words Courage, 
Love, and Fun dwell apart in 
most dictionaries, but are they 
not a true unity ? Courage flows 
over into Love and the two merge 
themselves in Fun, so much so 
that it is sometimes difficult for 
a foreigner to . know when an 
Englishman is joking and when 
lie is serious.' Courage' by itself 
may be brutal ", without Love it \ 
cannot be tender ; , only where j 
Fun is Is something .that warms.j 
the heart with human gladness j 
and good cheer. 

There could be no better motto j 
for the walls of every class-room; 
aiitl few better inscriptions for the 
walls of those council-rooms 
where capital and labour meet 
together. It is only when we 
forget 'these'words that we cease 
to be Britons and, falling apart, 
proceed to rend each other. 
Courage, Love, and Fun—these 
things keep us together and make 
us brothers of one household. 
They are as good a motto for a 
labour dispute as for a game. 

We should do well, also, to 
waste no time on ail those great 
catastrophes that do not occur, 
and all those petty calamities 
that do not count. t 

The old proverb's* show us that 
our ancestors were not given to 
hysterics, and went through life 
never doubting that the longest 
lane has a turning, that the 
blackest cloud has a silver lining, 
and that it must be an ill wind 
indeed that blows nobody any 
good. We cannot read these 
splendid old sayings without feel¬ 
ing that those who wrote them 
and lived them out had for the 
motto of their cheerful and kindly 
lives Courage, Love,and Fun.” 



The Editor’s Table 
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Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Mother on the jury 

'JkiE trouble is beginning. A woman 
on a jury protested against the 
shortness of the lunch adjournment, 
saying she had to look after her 
husband’s dinner. The recorder 
gallantly extended the interval by 
15 minutes, and we think lie was 
right. But is it wise to take the mana¬ 
ger of a home away to sit on a jury ? 

Equality of men and women is 
admirable, but injustice to husbands 
and children is deplorable. The fact is 
that a man’s work can be more easily 
left for an hour or two than a woman’s, 
and there arc still a few elementary 
lessons that politicians, with all their 
high-sounding talk, have to learn. It 
would do this generation no harm if 
our M.P.s would think a little more 
often of the next. 

. © 

The Kin'ema Danger 

Come body will have to save the. 

kincma in this country unless it is 
to be for ever ruined and disgraced. 
We arc told that the British Board of 
Film Censors lias passed six million 
feet of films. If the censors have 
passed some of those films we have 
seen, what sort of things must those 
have been that they refused to pass ? 


From the Prince of Wales to You 

Here, in the Prince’s own handwriting; is his 
message to the boys and girls of the Flag 



© 

The Rats 

jyjAKTNG this world safe and 
healthy is really very hard. 
Four-and a half million rats have 
been killed in the city of Tokio in the 
last three years, and the rat popula¬ 
tion is greater than ever. 

We should be very grateful to those 
who ke'op the world fit to live in in 
the face of facts like this. 



Bad Manners and Bad Writing 

W E shall all hope that Dr. Kimmins, 
the chief school inspector for 
London, is right when he says that 
handwriting is improving. 

Wc hope to see the day when 
people will be as much ashamed of 
bad writing as of bad manners. 
How much time and temper would 
be saved in this world if everybody 
would write plainly ! 

A badly written letter not only 
disgraces the writer but robs the 
receiver of the most precious thing 
he has—time ; and it does not deserve 
an answer. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

TJ'urope,” writes a grown-up paper, 
J “ must help itself.” It has been 
doing that, and there is nothing left. 

0 

pm Premier is determined that " the 
gang which tyrannises Ireland shall 
be broken up.” But 
will he make a peace 
out of its pieces ? 

0 

Who is the controller 
of Oxford Street 
repairs ? We should 
like to pension him off. 

0 

.What sor t of plants 
grow on tram 
routes ? 

0 

The poor Emperor of 
Austria has turned 
grey. The purple has 
come out in the wash. 

0 

A week or two ago 
somebody wrote 

a book called ‘‘is I-___! 

Liberalism Dead?” He now writes to 
the papers to say “Liberalism is not 
dead.” That is the way to find things out. 

0 - 

President Wilson “ is out for die 
League of Marions.” He couldn’t 
get it when lie went in for it. 

' 0 

j\fRS. Xeisii says “ the slattern is dying 
out.” Looks as if the. poor tiling 
had got tired of living in, 

0 

A bank account: an angler’s story. 

0 

X n E Bolsheviks are willing to give 
us all freedom to' do anything 
the Bolsheviks want us to do. 

© 

A Chance for the Yorkshire Boys 
^JTiere is trouble ill the Yorkshire 
wool market, and a crisis has 
been expected among the top-makers 
and spinners. We hope the Yorkshire 
boys will do their best to keep the 
tops spinning. 

© 

Full Hotels and Em tty Gaols 
'J'hk news of the prosperity of Cali¬ 
fornia is very pleasant. She is 
entertaining more tourists in her hotels 
and fewer criminals in her gaols. That 
is tire worst of Prohibition. 

© 

The great difficulty is always to 
open people’s eyes: to touch then 
feelings and break their hearts is easy ; 
the difficult thing is to break their 
heads. Ruskin 


PETER PUCK 
j WANTS 
| TO KNOW 

! What sort of 
Isandwiches 
1 sandwichmen 
I . make 


New Zealand’s Farewell 
to the Prince 

We gladly give these farewell lines to our 
young man home again; they are from a 
New Zealand paper. 

Qur Prince has been to see us': 

He’s worth his weight in gold, 
And we will not forget him 
When we "are big and old. 

w k wish he’d stayed here longer : 

He was such splendid fun ! 
He smiled and waved to greet us, 
And looked at every one. 

j-jr: wasn’t proud or haughty. 

As some kings seem to be ; 
He was as plain and simple 
As Tommy Jones and me. ■ 

w* couldn’t help but love him : 

He loved us, too-, we know; 
We felt a friend was leaving 
The day we saw him go. 

So, any time he’s ready, 

We hope that he will route 
Across the sea front England - 
To our New Zealand home. 

© 

Escape of a Captive 

By a Girl in a Northern Town 

Wc were spending a day in one of 
our ancient towns. 

“ In tins ’oary pile,” said our 
guide, “ Mary Queen o’ Scots was 
imprisoned. From this yore narrer 
winder the nn’appy queen looked 
out on liberty. Htn the houter room 
sat •’or. guard, but this was ’ardly 
necessary, the castle walls being so 
thick and steep, the winders being 
so narrer, and the moat so wide, 
that escape scented well nigh him- 
possiblc. Hit ish' probably the best 
defensive castle hilt the land.” 

At that moment a shriek wound 
up the winding stair—-not a genteel 
shriek, such as one would expect- 
from a royal ghost, but a full-blooded 
yell which could only have its origin 
in the ground-floor apartments where 

the custodians live.. 

“ She’s-out again! ” cried the voice. 

“ Bother her ! ” cried our guide, pre ¬ 
cipitating himself down the steps. - 
From the window we saw a speck 
of feathers darting off, delighting in 
the sunny world after the daikness of 
the courtyanl. After it came the 
garrison in check apron and carpet' 
slippers. Out of this proud strong¬ 
hold which had held the Crown of 
Scotland, with all its ramparts, but¬ 
tresses,’portcullis, moat, and twenty- 
foot walls, had escaped—a bantam ! 

® 

November 11 

r JTiEY are not dead — not. really; 
they are striving, 

• Just as they did on earth, across the 
way ; 

And we must show them that we are 
reviving 

Visions of all they suffered—yester¬ 
day. 

We who are left must keep' their 
- spirit glowing, 

We who are left must keep their 
memory clear, 

We who are left-must feel that they 
are knowing— 

We who are left must feel that they 
can hear! Mapgaff.t E. Sangster 
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C.N. School Supplement 

How the War Has Changed the Map 

. Qx the other side of this page we give a map 
of the world showing the changes made by the 
war in the boundaries of countries. 

Fifteen new countries have been formed. Oi 
these twelve have already established independent 
governments, and three are to do so. Thirteen 
countries, counting the nations of the British' 
Commonwealth, have received additions of terri¬ 
tory. Two countries have been absorbed by their 
own wish into larger combinations. 

The changes have all been made at the expense - 
of six defeated States—Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and Russia. 28 States have 
gained advantages that six have lost. 

Germany, proportionally, has been the smallest 
loser of territory at home. From having about 
66,000,000 home population and 14,000,000 in 
her colonies, she has now about 56,000,000 ai 
home and has lost all her colonies, which have 
been divided between Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand, 
while ten million of her home population have 
passed under neighbour States. 

These home losses are Alsace, Lorraine, and the 
Saar coalfield to France ; a small strip (Eupen 
and Malmcdy) to Belgium ; Northern Schleswig 
to Denmark ; part of West Prussia and Eastern 
Silesia to Poland—with other parts to be voted 
for ; Upper Silesia to Czecho-Slovakia ; and Memel 
to Lithuania ; while Danzig becomes neutral. 

No separate country has been formed from 
Germany, but various regions she had seized 
in the past have been returned to their owners. 
The German race still remains solid. It has only 
frayed off some non-German peoples from its edges. 

The greatest war crash was that of the empire 
of Austria-Hungary. Before the war Austria 
had a population of 28,500,000", and Hungary ol 
20,000,000. The two countries have been separated 
into two republics—Austria with about 6,500,000, 
and Hungary with about 10,000,000 people. 

Nearly the whole of the republic of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, with its 13,000,000 people, has beer 
'formed out of Austria (the provinces of Bohemic 
and Moravia) and out of Hungary, from the summit 
of the Carpathians down-into the Hungarian Plain. 

The new kingdom of Jugo Slavia (or South 
Slavia) is also formed from Austrian provinces 
(Carniola, Istria, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herze¬ 
govina) and from Hungarian provinces (Croatia and 
Slavohia), around the old kingdoms of Serbia 
and Montenegro, which now become merged in thL 
new group of the Southern Slav race. 

Austria, too, loses to Italy the whole of southern 
Tyrol known as the Trentino, and the mountains 
that encircle the Venetian plain from the end o' 
the Istrian peninsula to the Carnic Alps. Galicia 
is lost by Austria partly to Poland and partly ti 
Ukrainia, and the Bukovina to Rumania. The 
republic of Austria is left a small compact State, 
almost entirely German in race and language., 

The losses of Hungary, now a republic, arc 
almost as severe as those of Austria. The country 
is clipped down on every side from 125,000 to 
60,000 square miles. Half the southern part of the 
Hungarian Plain, called the Banat, goes, with 
Slavonia and Croatia, to Jugo Slavia ; half the 
Banat and the whole of Transylvania to Rumania ; 
while Slovakia, up to the summits of the Carpathiai 
range, is annexed to Czecho-Slovakia. On he; 
west Hungary has given up half a million citizens 
to Austria. 

The confining of Hungary to the plains of the 
Danube and Theiss, where the Magyar race is in r. 
majority, has had the effect of making the kingdom 
of Rumania one of the most considerable Powers 
in Europe. When the war began Rumania had a 
population a little over 7,000,000, and to that she 
has added 10,000,000 more from Hungary, Austria, 
and Russia; for Rumania’s eastern boundar} 
reaches the river Dniester, and includes Bessarabia. 


Continued in the next column 
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C.N. Map of the New Countries with ioo Pictures of Two Continents 
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THE FIVE-THOUSAND-MILE STRIP BETWEEN THE POLES AND THE CHANGES THE GREAT WAR HAS MADE. IN IT—THE NEW COUNTRIES AND THEIR CAPITALS 

] Ills map marks the ; changes- made on the map of the , j districts, and a few-frontier lines have to be drawn afresh. : The only other important.changes are in New-Guinea 

xunlrl hy the Great \Var. they cannot all be given yet The changes made, and their effects on nations, are and among the groups of smaller islands in the'Pacific' 
witli ca taint.} , 101 -votes Jia\c ill to be taken m sonic i -described “on’the other-side‘of "the map. i Ocean, and in lands on its fringe.- - ; 
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C.N. School Supplement 

Old Empires and New Countries 

Continued from the previouo column 

T he kingdom of Bulgaria has not had a serious 
loss of territory through the war, but has had 
to relinquish claims put forward in the past to a 
part of the ruins of Turkey. 

As a loser Turkey far surpasses any other 
Poweh The Sultan’s' empire before the war . ■ 

covered 613,000 square miles, or about five times 
the size of the United Kingdom. Now it will 

be reduced to 175,000 square miles. It practically _ 

ceases to exist in Europe except for Constantinople, . , 

whidi is a residence^ for the Sultan but is occupied 

by the Allies. It leaves behind it its faithful 

Albanian allies as a little independent mountain 

State too prickly to be interfered with. 

The Turks continued even into the war to assert 
some claim to mastership in the north of Africa 
behind Tripoli, but that has vanished and left Italy 
.undisputed mistress there. Arabia has claimed 
independence under the name of the Hedjaz, a ' 

purely Arab State. Mesopotamia is temporarily 

occupied by Great Britain until a satisfactory local . 

government can be formed. Palestine is forming , 

an independent State under British supervision, 

and the French are undertaking a similar duty in- 

Syria, while Greece holds the region inland of 

Smyrna, and Italy a patch between the French 

and Greeks. Meantime the coasts around the.- - . 7 ! ' 

Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, and the Sea of 

Marmora are neutral ground, occupied by a'11 v 

international force: 

On the eastern side of Asia Minor, Kurdistan • 
becomes self-governing, and Armenia is a - republic.; 

In all likelihood, when Armenia, for' whose . ' .... 

welfare no strong country will accept a mandate, . ’ 

has been separated from Turkey, the •; Sultan’s • - 

dominions will retain about 8,000,000 population,” ’*. " • 

instead of 21,000,000 when the war began. - * 

Unlike ..the other countries that have been 
broken up partly by outside attacks, Russia has 

fallen to pieces from the inside. At present, round . : 

her western edge, from the Caspian Sea to the Gulf ‘ . 

of Bothnia, nine republics have been formed. Here ' ’ ; ' 

they are with their populations: Finland (3,330,oco), 

inhabited by a distinct people long wishing for. •-. ’•.. 

freedom ; Esthonia (1,750,000), akin to the Finns • ' ' . - - 

in origin; Latvia (2,500,000), allied in race with tl e s 

Finns and Esthonians; Lithuania (4,500,000), a . ' 

revival, of an ancient country once powerful; ' 

Poland (24,000,000), formed largely from Russia, ' . ' 

and in a less degree from Germany and Austria, a ' 

warlike people always difficult to control; Ukrainian • 

of doubtful extent, but probably numbering 
40,000,000 “Little Russians,” living in the most 
prosperous part of Russia; Georgia (3,200,000), 
beyond the Caucasian Mountains, a rich and pros¬ 
perous country; Armenia (6,000,000), looking for . - . . 

union between men of the race formerly under 
Russia and under Turkey; and Azerbaijan 
(4,500,000), an Asiatic State, largely inhabited by 
Tartars friendly to Turkey, and important as con¬ 
taining the copious oil wells of Baku. . ■ 

Passing to Africa, the results of the war are seen ’ • 

in the division of German Togoland between the - ' •' 

British Gold Coast Settlement and the French . ■ ‘ r - 

region of. Dahomey ; the division of the Germrn 

Caineroons between British Nigeria and French 

Equatorial Africa ; the addition of German South 

West Africa to the South African Union ; and 

the division of German East Africa, now calkd 

Tanganyika Territory, between the British and 

the Belgian Congo Territory. By these annexations 

nearly 14,000,000 African people passed from under 

German government, and are now under the 

British, French, and Belgian flags. 

In the Pacific, that part of New Guinea which was 
formerly German Papua is now attached to the 
Australian Commonwealth,-and German Samoa to 
New Zealand, while outlying groups of small 

islands are similarly divided, Japan taking the • 

groups nearest to her shores, while she retains Kiao- 

Chau, which she captured from Gennany, and from 

Russias he adds the northern part of the island of 

Sakhalin to the southern part which she held before. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


YORKSHIRE MOTHER 
OF CONSTANTINE 

THE WONDER BEHIND 
A PARAGRAPH 

Turkish Brigands Stir Memories 
of the Past 

CRADLE OF CHRISTENDOM 

t Two lines in a newspaper, a baker’s 
dozen of words, tell a fact behind which 
centuries of history lurk. The news is 
that Isnik has been pillaged by Turks, 
who have " destroyed the church there.” 

Now, this poor, wretched little Isnik is 
the ruin of what was one of the most im¬ 
portant places in the world. Isnik is the 
modern Turkish name for Nicaea, and 
Nicaea is the place at which Christianity 
lirst raised its official token over the 
world.' It was there that the banner of 
the Cross first rose above all the world’s 
emblems of paganism. 

The Innkeeper’s Daughter 

It was in this way. Seventeen 
centuries ago a Roman warrior, Con¬ 
stantins Chlorus, who became ruler of 
the Western Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, married the beautiful daughter 
of an innkeeper, who is said to have 
been a Yorkshire girl. Their soil became 
Constantine the Great. Father, mother, 
and son were together at .York when 
Constantius died, having declared Con¬ 
stantine his heir. The mother was the 
famous St. Helena who, becoming a 
Christian, visited Jerusalem and dis¬ 
covered what was said to be the Holy 
Sepulchre and the Holy Cross. ' 

Constantine, her son, had many wars 
to fight before he became emperor of 
the Roman world. During one period of 
his life there were no fewer than six 
rival emperors. At the outset of a vital 
battle he saw what he believed to be a 
flaming cross in the sky, and the words 
” In this conquer.” He won his victories, 
and became master of all the Roman 
world. He himself was not baptised a 
Christian until shortly before his death 
in 337, but in' 324 he did a tremendous 
thing for humanity-—the greatest thing 
that mortal ruler has ever done. 

Historic Church 

In that year, 324, two years before his 
mother’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he 
ordered the establishment of the Christ¬ 
ian religion throughout his empire and 
the' closing of all heathen temples. 
Christians were no longer to be thrown 
to wild beasts, no longer boiled in oil 
and pitch, no longer torn to pieces with 
grapnels, no longer roasted over slow 
lires; they were to be the foremost 
subjects of the world. 

In order that there might be no con¬ 
fusion or misgiving as to the teaching of 
Christianity, lie called a great council of 
the Church, and the place for the meet¬ 
ing was Nicaea, in Asia Minor, the Isnik 
that a handful of Turkish brigands has 
now pillaged. The historic church men¬ 
tioned in the report is supposed to be 
that in which the famous council met. 

A Famous City 

We believe that to be a mistake, but, be 
that as it may, Nicaea was the cradle of 
the. Church's freedom, and the Nicene 
Creed, which forms part of the Church 
service today, is the creed drawn up by 
that council at the bidding of Constantine 
the Great. 

The history of Nicaea did not begin 
with Constantine. It was a Greek city 
of fame centuries before his birth, the 
capital of Bithynia, the birthplace of 
Hipparchus, the first great astronomer. 

It was built long before the birth of 
Jesus, but its architects knew all about 
town-planning. They had a city of 
noble streets, with no slums or alleys ; 
its wide thoroughfares all crossed each 
other at right angles, so that a monument 
set up in the centre df the city could be 
seen from each of the gates that closed 
, the walls of this four-square city. 


Owing to strikes 1,133,000 days of 
work were lost in September. 

Cycling Across the Channel. 

The English Channel has been crossed 
on a water-cycle in ten and a half 
hours by Mr. H. Rigby, of Croydon. 

Daring Dragon-fly. 

A Nottingham correspondent notes 
that one night at half-past ten a large 
English dragon-fly flew into a railway 
signalman’s cabin. 

500,000 Miles by Sea 

A New York merchant, Mr. E. van 
Jugen, who arrived in this country not 
long ago, has crossed the Atlantic 
168 times. 

Caught in a Trap 

Three runaway boys, chased by a 
policeman at Highgate, ran into a honse 
to hide. But it happened to be another 
policeman’s house ! 


D u. John R. Leeson, of the Middlesex 
' County Council, thinks milk an un¬ 
necessary, unnatural, and dangerous diet. 

It is unnecessary, he says, because 
there are plenty of other things to take 
its place ; it is unnatural for adult men 
to drink it since all other mammals give 
it up as soon as they have cut their 
teeth; and it is 'dangerous because 
germs thrive in it, and it frequently 
disseminates such infectious diseases as 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and typhoid. 
Dr. Leeson has used very strong lan¬ 
guage about milk; he has called it 
‘‘ one of the curses of civilisation.” 

Now there is, of course, a good deal 
in what Dr. Leeson says, but his con¬ 
demnation is far too sweeping. 

• In certain features milk is unique, and 
it is a particularly excellent food, not 
only for an infant but for a growing child. 


Fresh haddock has been sold at 
Grimsby at twopence a stone. 

A Blind Mayor. 

Swindon’s new mayor, Mr. Edwin 
Jones, has been blind for 44 years, having 
lost his sight when a young man em¬ 
ployed as an engine-fitter. 

Monte Cristo’s Island 

The Government has sent a represen¬ 
tative to the island of Lewis to try to 
put an end to the troubles we reported 
not long ago in an article on Monte 
Cristo’s Island. 

France Receives Back Her Flags 

By the Peace Treaty Franee has received 
back the flags captured from her in 1870. 
The Germans had burnt some of these, 
but the remainder have just been placed 
in the Invalides at Paris. 


Again, we do not copy other mammals 
in our diet, and there is no reason why 
we should. If Dr. Leeson is going to 
feed according to the dietary of other 
mammals he must also give up butter, 
which is a part of milk and contains 
germs, and also hot food and drinks. 
No mammal takes butter and no animal 
takes hot food and drink. 

That milk is dangerous' cannot be 
denied, and no doubt it is the indirect 
cause of thousands of deaths yearly; 
but the dangers are easily avoided by a 
few simple precautions, and even water 
hat its dangers. It would be foolish to 
give up a useful article of diet simply' 
because it is liable to be contaminated 
with germs. Surely the wiser plan is to 
take energetic pleasures to preserve milk 
from contamination. So that Dr. I.eeson’s 
position seems to be rather extreme. 


THE PIT PONY SEES THE SUN 



Two little girls take the pit ponies for a walk 
Owing to the coal strike many poor pit ponies that have been living underground for years 
have been brought up into the daylight once more and are havin g a well-earned rest in the sun 


A DOCTOR’S STRONG LANGUAGE ABOUT MILK 


THE CLEVER ABBE 

HOW HE HELPED TO SAVE 
THE WORLD 
A Love of Latin and What 
Came of It 

QUEER CHAPTER OF INVENTION 

The latest list of promotions to the 
famous French Legion of Honour con¬ 
tains the name of Monsieur 1 ’Abbe Jean 
Rousselet, and behind this plain an¬ 
nouncement lies one of the romances of 
the war. 

It often occurred to the writer, as it 
must have occurred to many others 
while on duty in the firing-line in the 
dead of night, when the enemy was 
sending over occasional shells, that there 
surely must be some way of determining 
the position of the enemy’s guns from the 
noise caused by them, which was often 
plainly audible. 

It was possible, purely by guesswork, 
to gam an approximate knowledge of the 
direction from which the noise came, 
but, as regards the distance, that was 
quite impossible, for the sound varied 
according to the state of the atmosphere. 

What a Teacher Did 

The soldiers could not devise a method 
for determining this, however, and it 
was left to a plain man of letters, a 
priest, moreover, to show them the way 
to destroy the guns of their enemy. 

The Abbe, who is Professor of Ex¬ 
perimental Phonetics at the College of 
France, had as a youth a natural in¬ 
clination to science, but he became a 
teacher of Latin. Teaching as he found 
it was uninteresting, and he decided to 
give interest to his lessons by introduc¬ 
ing'methods of his own. 

Having found the derivation of 
numerous French words from Latin, lie' 
became interested in the study' of the 
numerous dialects used in France, and 
in the course of his researches he noticed 
that the language of the mountainous 
regions was purer Latin than that used 
in other districts. 

Words and Guns 

This difference could be accounted 
for, he discovered, by the way in which 
the larynx is'contracted, and also by' 
the force '' employed in making the 
sounds. Wishing-to record these dif¬ 
ferences of speech, he constructed an 
apparatus from a few old cigar-boxes 
and corks. Sound-waves set up by the 
voice affected a vibrating membrane, 
which in turn caused a needle to make 
marks on a specially-treated piece of 
paper. While this apparatus per¬ 
formed all that was desired when an 
ordinary' speaking voice was used, it 
collapsed under the strain of the power¬ 
ful notes of an opera singer. 

The war now having upset the quiet 
life of France, the Abbe considered 
whether he could make use of his peace¬ 
ful ' discoveries for the benefit of his 
.country', and, having noticed the re¬ 
markable likeness of the sounds caused 
by the firing of a shell and the sounds of 
flic human voice, he set about improving 
Ilia apparatus in the hope that he might' 
be able to find the whereabouts of the 
enemy guns.' 

A Wonderful Feat 

After many' experiments he was able 
to record the waves set about by' travel¬ 
ling shells, and, by taking readings at 
three different points and making rapid 
mathematical calculations, it was pos¬ 
sible for him in less than a minute to 
determine the position of each gun in ilie 
enemy battery. 

This having been found, it was a sim¬ 
ple matter for our guns to silence those 
of the enemy, and the superiority of flic 
artillery of the Allies in the closing stages 
of the war was due in no small measure 
to the interest taken in his language by 
this quiet French priest, who, when the 
war finished’, was busy trying to adapt his 
method to the discovery- of the track of 
submarines. 
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POLAR GAP PUZZLE 

DRINKInG UP THE 
... .. OCEANS? 

Mystery of the Falling Sea Level 

WATER POSSIBLY DRAWN 
TO THE POLES 

By a Geographical Correspondent 

Are the, oceans of the world shrink¬ 
ing, so that more and more dry land is 
becoming uncovered ? That is the 
question scientists are now asking and 
answering. 

Of course we know that in some parts 
the land is slowly rising, while in other 
areas it is sinking. But apart from this 
up-and-down movement of the land, is 
the sea itself shrinking ? Does the water 
in. the ocean beds get less ? 

The surface of the earth is slowly 
drying up, just as Mars is doing and the 
moon has already done. A certain 
amount of water is always trickling 
through the crust of the earth to the 
interior, and is permanently lost to the 
surface. Then, again, some of the water 
that evaporates into the air and rises 
into the upper atmosphere .flies off into 
space, never to return. The larger a 
planet is,- the more securely it holds its 
atmosphere and vapour by the power 
of gravitation, but nevertheless some, 
must be lost. 

Rise and Fall of Shore Lines 

Such losses of water, however, are 
comparatively trifling, and yet, accord¬ 
ing to Professor Daly of Harvard 
University, the general sea level is falling 
appreciably. It is now about twenty feet 
lower than it once was, and this lower¬ 
ing is talcing place quite independently 
of tire local rise and fall of shore lines 
clue to the warping of the earth’s crust. 

What is causing the shrinkage ? 
Professor Daly lias an ingenious theory, 
He believes it is caused by the gradual 
withdrawal of water from the seas into: 
the South Polar ice cap. Seven hundred 
feet more of ice piled on the mass cover¬ 
ing the Antarctic regions would take 
enough water from the ocean to lower its 
level throughout the globe by 20 ft. 

Old Beaches Now High and Dry 

Professor Daly’s theory is based on 
careful observations in different parts of 
the world, and his views are confirmed 
by another famous scientist, Professor 
A. G. Maye of the Marine Laboratory, 
Washington. Both scholars found all 
over the world a steady uniformity in 
the old shore terraces which the seas 
used to lap, but which are now high and 
dry, and they declare that the only 
explanation of this uniformity is that 
there has been a general sinking of the 
sea-level everywhere, and not merely a 
series of local up-and-down movements 
of the land. 

Many geologists hold that when those 
old beaches were washed by the ocean 
the temperature of the sea was slightly 
higher, and that confirms Dr. Daly’s 
theory that the South Polar ice cap Was 
then less in volume and extent than now. 

If the World Were Warmer 

If the whole earth were a little warmer 
than it is now less water would have 
been taken from the ocean to form the 
ice caps, and so the level of the sea 
generally would be higher. 

With the periodical swing of climate, 
at some future time there may be a rise 
in temperature in the Antarctic regions 
and the icefield may be reduced, the 
water thus released once more finding 
its way into the ocean and raising the 
general sea-level. 

In thinking of the sea we must always 
remember how vast the ocean beds are. 
If all the land in the world that is visible 
above the water were to be shovelled' 
into the Atlantic Ocean alone, it would 
fill up only a third of that ocean bed; 
and in the Pacific it would be lost. 


CHERRA POONJEE 

RAINIEST PLACE ON 
EARTH 

How the C.N. Goes Out as a 
Boon and a Blessing 

THE CIRCULAR RAINBOW 

All readers of the C.N. have been told 
that Cherra Poonjee, in Assam, India, 
is the most rain}' place in the world ; and 
now they will be interested to know that 
the C.N. has a correspondent theie, for 
the only two Europeans in that watery 
hill station are fellow readers of this paper. 

They are Welsh missionaries, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones; and Mrs. Jones, who says 
she finds the C.N. a joy and a help, 
writes to tell us how rainy Cherra 
Poonjee is, and what it is like.. 

She encloses a table of the rainfall for 
eight years and eight months. It must 
be remembered that the general rainfall 
of England is about 30 inches in a year- 
more in the west and less in the east, 
while there are parts of Western Scotland 
where the rainfall goes up to 80 inches 
in wet years. 

Some Dry Days 

But in the Kliasi Hills, where Cherra 
Poonjee is, our English yearly average 
of 30 inches has been exceeded in a 
single day, and has been the average for 
five days in .succession. The highest 
rainfall ever recorded in Great Britain in 
one -day is -seven inches, on the West of 
Scotland. 

The annual average rainfall for the 
last eight years in Cherra Poonjee is 
463 inches. The lowest year was 1912 
with 376 inches, .and the highest was 
1918 with 538 inches. 

In the last eight years there have been 
'12 separate months .(six of them being 
Decembers) when there was no rain at all 
in Cherra Poonjee, and five other 
months when the fall was less than half 
an inch. :So that it is not always 
raining in the rainiest place. 

May, June, July', and August are the 
most "rainy months there, and the greatest: 
downfall recorded in any one month was; 
180 inches in June, 1918, or, in one; 
month, about six .times the average for a 
whole year in England. 

“Not a Wet Country” 

Of Cherra Poonjee itself Mrs. Jones 
writes that in spite of its heavy rain it 
is -not a wet country', and no mud clings 
to one’s feet.when walking out after a 
shower ; for the soil is sandy and the 
-earth rocky, with deep gorges skirting 
the plateau on which the village stands, 
so that the rain flows quickly down the 
gorges to make the ricefields of the 
Bengal -plain. 

There are beautiful views in the 
neighbourhood—waterfalls dashing over 
great crags, foaming streams, and range 
beyond range of green hills, with ever- 
varving cloud and other mist effects. 

Often during the rainy' season circular 
rainbows are clearly’ visible on the slopes 
of the ravines. 

The Khasi people go about for the 
most part barefoot, the boy's finding no 
difficulty in playing football and other 
games without boots or shoes. 

They' have a beautiful word to greet 
one another with ; it is Khublei, which 
means God’s blessing. 

Is that not a pleasant letter to come 
from the rainiest place in the world ? 
We send our greetings to our two far-off 
friends, and hope they .will long live to 
carry on their splendid work with good 
hearts and—good umbrellas ! 


ITALY AND THE LEAGUE 

Italy is rallying round the League of 
Nations. - A very successful inter¬ 
national conference has been held at 
Milan, and one who-has been at all the 
League conferences hitherto declares it 
to have been the best. 


HOW MANY BIRDS 
COME TO US? 

C.N. Readers Who Watch 
for Them 

210 NATIVES AND 50 VISITORS 

The fact that a Radnorshire reader 
has seen 106 birds in his neighbourhood 
has stirred np others to make out a list 
of the birds they have observed, and 
three of our readers have exceeded our 
Welsh boy’s recofd. 

The fullest and I best list comes from 
a reader in Middlesber, Austwick, near 
Lancaster, who has noted 109 nesting 
birds and 19 visitors in the last three 
years. His list is most carefully drawn 
up, and all his birds are fair inclusions. 
Evidently this correspondent is a sound 
naturalist. 

The next successful observer is a 
Scottisli boy of 13, Alex Watt, who lives 
in Dumbartonshire. He gives an ex¬ 
tremely good list of 123 birds, and he 
has collected 102 different kinds of eggs. 

The third list is sent in by two readers 
at Bramcote, Scarborough, and contains 
126 birds, of which 120 are allowed. 
The water-ouzel and the dipper are 
given as two birds, whereas they' are one. 

How many different kinds of birds 
come to the British Islands ?. That is a 
question that might be disputed at any 
length, for we have first to settle whether 
we are to include chance stragglers 
driven here by storms. Mr, W. H. 
Hudson, a natural genius in observing 
birds, and the best living English writer 
about birds, says that the real British 
species.number 210 at the outside ; and 
that -of the occasional visitors about 50 
or 60 deserve to be listed, the others 
being too occasional and accidental in 
their visits to be counted. 

It will be seen, then, that the ob¬ 
servers who have been sending their 
lists to the C,N. have noted about 
half the birds that visit the British 
Islands—an exceedingly good result as, 
of course, a number of the birds are only 
.seen in the .comparatively small districts 
which they favour. 

TRAVELLING LIZARDS 
Great Trek in Canada 

An incident recalling the plague of 
frogs in Ancient Egypt has just hap¬ 
pened in Canada, 

Countless thousands of lizards, measur¬ 
ing from four to 18 inches Jong, have 
begun, their annual journey from the 
prairie lakes of Winnipeg to seek winter 
quarters, travelling by night across 
fields and roads, and even invading 
houses in the towns and villages in the 
areas close to the lakes. 

In many places the roads have been 
so - infested with these little reptiles 
that motor-cars have had to keep their 
skid-chains on in order to prevent 
skidding on the surface made slippery 
by' their presence. At Ninette, a small 
village in Winnipeg, no fewer than 
2000 of the lizards -were found in the 
basement of the Government Sanatorium 


THE EPISCOPE 
School Rival to the Kinema 

Commenting on the use of the kinema 
in teaching geography, a correspondent 
suggests that a stronger claim may be 
put forward for the episcope. 

Pictures' are put in the episcope, and 
strong electric light is thrown on them. 
A glass fixed above 'reflects them on a 
white sheet, where the colours stand out. 

The advantage over the kinema (says 
our correspondent) is that picture post¬ 
cards, pictures cut out of the magazines 
and papers, and even maps drawn and 
coloured by the children can be' used. 


PROFESSOR PLAYING 
WITH A BALL 

And What He Found Out 

TRICKS YOU CAN TRY IN 
YOUR BATH 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Some years ago Professor Warthir.g- 
ton, who made a wonderful series of 
. instantaneous photographs of splashes 
made by little balls dropping into milk or 
w r ater, said that the enjoyment of a bath 
could be much increased if part of the 
time in it w’ere spent in observing the 
forms of splashes; he had enjoyed 
this pastime himself. 

Now, we do not like to advocate this 
form of amusement too enthusiastically, 
especially with the winter coming on, for 
it might take up too much time, especi¬ 
ally if others were waiting for the 
bathroom. But some entertainment 
and instruction may be obtained more 
quickly’ by listening to the sounds 
of splashes both of solid bodies falling 
into water and of liquid drops falling 
into oilier liquids. 

One of the -odd things that may be 
observed is that there are certain heights 
from which a drop in falling makes no 
sound at all. In most cases a drop of 
■■water- falling into water makes no 
sound if it falls from a height of less.than 
two inches. Then, when the height is 
slightly increased by about one-third 
of an inch, a slight click is heard when 
the drop falls into liquid. But when 
the height is increased to 4 inches and 
one-third the drop again falls silently. 

Zones of Silence 

There are found to be several of these 
zones of silence, according to the varying 
heights of the drop ; and though "this 
seems to be such a trifling matter,, the 
sounds of the splashes of drops are being 
investigated both at a Bombay physical 
laboratory and in America. The Indian, 
scientific men do not rely on their ears 
for the splash, but have made a most 
ingenious instrument which records the 
sound of the splash on a sensitive plate. 

The sound, waves from the splash 
travel into a small horn like the horn of 
a phonograph, and are then carried on 
to a disc which touches a needle. The 
needle has a mirror,, and the mirror 
reflects a spot of light on to a photo¬ 
graphic plate, and thus the sound made 
by the splash is photographed. The 
two experimenters find that they can 
drop a tiny, smooth steel ball into water 
from a good height without the sound of 
a splash, though a rough steel ball will 
make a sound at the same height. 

QUEER DOG STORY 
How Jock Stopped His Bark 

Our recent illustration of how dogs seem to 
think things over and decide on a plan has 
brought from the Channel Islands the following 
account of a fox-terrier’s scheming. 

Jn Devonshire our fox-terrier Jock 
was never allowed to run with the pony' 
cart, because he barked the whole time. 

One clay Jock was not found when we 
wanted to chain him up, but when the 
pony cart reached the end of the drive 
lie .emerged from the bushes with a stone 
in his mouth. This he carried the whole 
journey', so that it was impossible for 
him to baric. 

He must have reasoned, “ I cannot go 
with the pony because I bark. I can¬ 
not bark if I have something in my 
mouth, so I will carry a stone. I can¬ 
not explain this to them, so I will hide 
till I have shown my plan.” 

Always after this as soon as the pony 
was fetched from the field, Jock would 
carry' a stone into the yard and lie with 
it till the pony was ready. 

He could not cure himself of barking. 
If he put down his stone and lost it, he 
would bark and bark till lie had another. 
So we carried a supply in the governess 
cart, and threw one out when necessary'. 

Of course, the stones were bad for his 
teeth, but, though we tried to make 
him, he would not carry anything else, 
so we let him have his own way'. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Goldfinches at Work 

STARLINGS HELPING THE 
FARMER 

By Our Country Correspondent 

November 7, The starlings are now- 
seen in great flocks flying from field to 
field in search of food, and farmers 
everywhere should know that these 
birds are their best friends. With the 
peewits, or lapwings, which similarly fly 
about in flocks, they destroy immense 
numbers of harmful insects which 
would devour the crops in the following 
season.. When they are disturbed■ and 
fly up, the sound of their wings is like 
a motor-lorry on a cobbled roadway. 

November 8. In the evening the little 
winter moth may be seen flitting about 
the hedgerow as though searching for 
something. It is the male looking for 
his mate, which, curiously enough, has 
only the most elementary wings, so that 
sire cannot fly, and therefore crawls up 
the trunks of fruit-trees to lay her eggs 
in the bark. The winter moth is a great 
pest to fruit-growers. 

November 9. A very similar creature, 
though less common, is the northern 
winter moth, which is a very near 
relation. The hind wings are less 
marked than those of the winter moth, 
and are almost transparent. The female 
in this case also cannot fly. 

November 10. Now that the trunks 
and branches of the trees are visible, it 
is worth while to look out for the beauti¬ 
ful lichens which clothe them with 
exquisite pencillings and delicate mark¬ 
ings. If we have never made a study 
of them we shall be surprised at the 
rich beauty of these lowly growths. 

November 11. If we want, to hear the 
last of the corn bunting’s song we shall 
have to listen carefully, for it will be 
ceasing almost at once. It is a curious 
little song, wheezy and harsh, as though 
the singer were out of practice. 

November 12. The goldfinches are 
in evidence just now, and if you keep 
very still you may see them pulling the 
dead thistle heads to pieces in a very 
busy way in their search for food. 
It is a sight .well worth seeing. 

November 13 . Among the trees now 
completely stripped are the hornbeam, 
lilac, beech’ birch, hazel, and oak; and 
the gooseberry bushes are also bare. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Storms of November 



This map shows the storm areas in the United 
Kingdom for November. The frequency of 
the storms is indicated by the darkness of 
the area, and the arrows show the direction 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Continue to earth up celery and pro¬ 
tect from frosts, which are frequently 
succeeded by heavy rainsj causing the 
plants to rot if already injured by frost. 

Continue to tie up endive for blanch¬ 
ing; remove some from borders and 
plant on a dry slope, and protect from 
frost. Finish planting all kinds of bulbs 
intended for spring flowering. 

Collect leaves from lawns for hot beds 
and protecting half-hardy plants. 


FLUFF & HIS FRIENDS 

A Model Cat 

Many of our readers send us accounts 
of the doings of their favourite £rts, all 
very nice cats, but as they all do the 
same things we cannot keep publishing 
repetitions. 

A Bristol reader sends us an obituary 
notice of her cat Fluff, who, she claims, 
was a “ perfect model of a cat.” 

Here are the things that endeared 
Fluff to his friends. 

If they were in distress or lonely, he 
would rub his head on them caressingly, 
as if to say " I am so sorry for you ; I 
wish I could comfort you.” 

After her absence on holidays he 
would give his mistress the warmest of 
welcomes, and follow her about the house 
all the rest of the day.- 

He would eat whatever the family was 
eating, and though at first a thief, with¬ 
out understanding its wrongness, he 
grew out of it. 

In the morning he would come to the 
bedroom and call his mistress up. 

When a stray kitten made her way 
into the house Fluff was a bit jealous at 
first, but the third night he took the little 
one into his bed and washed it, and they' 
became friends. 

If we add to these virtues of pussy the 
tapping at windows to obtain admission, 
the opening of doors cleverly, and the 
showing of a proud devotion to kittens, 
we have sampled the good qualities of the 
nicest cats. 

HONEST JACK 
A Dog, a Biscuit, and Mr. Bone 

A Norfolk reader sends us two stories of her 
dog Jack. 

Jack is very honest and never steals a 
crumb. Once, when mother had bought 
some biscuits; in putting them on the 
table one fell and was forgotten. 

Three hours later we heard Jack whim¬ 
pering under the table, and on going to 
see what was wrong with, him we found 
the biscuit lying there untouched, with 
Jack gazing wistfully at it—a few yards 
off. He had been keeping guard there 
all the time. . 

When told he could eat it lie was al¬ 
most too excited to do so. 

One day mother was reading an 
account of a certain Flight-Commander 
Bone who had brought down two enemy 
aeroplanes, 'and we were some time in 
discovering why Jack suddenly became 
excited. Then we discovered it was the 
commander’s name that interested him. 

OLD MAN’S FRIEND 
The Fiddler and the Swan 

A Sussex correspondent sends the following 
pretty incident from Pevensey: 

When spending the day at Pevensey 
I saw by the side of the castle moat an 
old man sitting and playing a fiddle. 
After a little while he undid a small 
bundle and took out his lunch. 

Immediately a swan that had been 
swimming in the moat came up to him, 
and stood as if waiting for something. 

Then the old man held out a piece 
of bread and cheese, and the swan pecked 
it off his hand. That was done several 
times. When the lunch was finished and 
the old man began to play liis fiddle 
again, the swan went back into the moat. 

I was told that every day for years the 
swan has shared the old man’s lunch. 


KEEPER OF THE GATE 
Tale of a Country Lane 

A correspondent .sends us the following 
illustration of a sheep’s wisdom. 

A flock of sheep came along a Shrop¬ 
shire lane till they reached their field, 
when the leader pushed the gate open 
and stood with its back against it while 
the whole flock passed through. Then it 
followed, and the gate closed again. 

Surely this was an act of gallantry and 
wisdom from a-sillv sheep! 


C.N. QUESTION. BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Of What Are a Bird’s Eyelashes Formed ? 

A bird's eyelashes are not hair, as is gen¬ 
erally supposed, but modified feathers. 

How Long Does a Rabbit Live ? 

The average life of a rabbit is fixed at 
five years, but many of us know that 
that age can be exceeded and sometimes 
not attained. 

Do Cobwebs Stop Bleeding? 

The practice of applying cobwebs to 
cuts is dangerous, for they contain 
poisonous germs. Not long ago death 
froin lockjaw was caused in this way. 

How Long Does a Hippopotamus Live ? 

Nothing is known as to their duration 
of life in the wilds, but one which was 
born at the London Zoo lived there for 
36 years and died of old age. 

Are Male Birds Larger than Females ? 

Generally this is so, but the reverse 
is the case in regard to owls and many 
of the eagles and vultures. 

Can Swans Fly Faster than Other Birds? 

The flight of the swan is powerful 
and majestic, but the bird does not 
rank at the head of our fastest flyers. 
The swift is the fastest .English bird. 

What Is a Glass Snake ? 

Like our misjudged slow-worm, it is 
an American legless lizard. Its tail is 
brittle and can be snapped ofl at will to 
enable the reptile to escape. 

Are Wasps Useful to Us ? ‘ 

They are great fly-catchers. To a 
nest of moderate size the workers'carry 
2000 flies a day, and it is estimated that 
12 times as many are taken daily to a 
large nest. 

Why do Insects Have Six Legs? 

The first pair of legs pull the insect 
forward, the second act as balancers and 
supports, the third pair afford a thrust¬ 
ing force to the ibody to assist the pull 
of the front pair. 

W'hat Happens to Frogs in Droughts? 

During a drought frogs hide'in cool, 
damp places and await a rainy day. Cer¬ 
tain Australian frogs dig holes and bury 
themselves in soil to avoid the danger 
of scorching, rainless periods. 

Why Do Bees Swarm ? 

Bscs swarm for the saire reason that 
nations colonise. Their hives become 
over populated, and a number must 
seek a new home so that they and those 
left behind them may live. 

Why Do Dogs Like Foul Food ? 

A normal dog will not eat foul carrion, 
but will roll over and over on it in great 
excitement. Presumably the act is the 
outcome of instinct, a survival of days 
when dogs did eat carrion. But we can 
only guess at the cause ; • valerian has 
a still more intoxicating effect upon cats. 

What Are the Most Dangerous Creatures 
in England ? 

Who shall decide between a mad dog, 
a runaway horse, a charging bull, a 
weasel at one’s throat, a fierce stag ? 
Possibly the creature most feared is the 
viper, whose poison makes even a strong 
man ill, and sometimes kills a timid 
human victim. 

Do any Ancient Types of Life Survive ? 

Yes; some of the lamp-shells, now a 
feeble group, have lived from the earliest 
rocks in which fossils are found till 
today: The nautilus survives from 

times when the ammonites flourished. 
The splienodon, or tuatera, is a very 
ancient reptile. 

Why Do Rabbits Twitch Their Noses? 

In nearly all animals the sense of smell 
is second only to sight as an organ of 
detection. Presumably rabbits twitch 
their noses in order to vary the direction 
in which they sniff for information. 
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NEXT WEEK’S ECLIPSE 
OF THE SUN 

WHEN IT MAY BE SEEN 

Moon Cuts Off Our Light 

AFTERNOON SUN SEEN AS 
A CRESCENT 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

An eclipse of the Sun' occurs on 
Wednesday next, when the Moon will 
pass between us and the Sun, blotting 
out almost three-quarters of his disc ; 
but, owing to the Sun’s setting in Britain 
a few minutes before the greatest phase 
is reached, it will be a partial eclipse. 

Nevertheless, it will be of great interest, 
for there will be a very considerable 
diminution of sunlight. If fine, the Sen 
will present a most remarkable appear¬ 
ance shortly before setting, being like 
a crescent lying on its back, as seen in 
the accompanying picture, which shows 
the part of the Sun eclipsed, the extent 
of which will vary a little as seen from 
different parts of Britain. 

In the south of England the eclipse 
begins just after three-thirty p.m., but 
a little sooner as we get farther north, 
until it is ten minutes earlier in Scotland. 

Half the Sun’s Face Hidden 

Soon the Moon will be seen to be en¬ 
croaching on the upper right-hand side 
of the Sun, and by about a quarter to 
four a- great bite will be taken out of 
his disc. This will continue to grow 
until, by a quarter-past four, rnore than 
half the Sun’s face will be gone. 

But he is now setting, and in another 
couple of minutes will be gone, so those 
who want to see the most of the eclipse 
should choose a position where a clear 
south-westerly view is obtained down 
to the horizon. 

It will be remembered that the Sun 
was eclipsed - tit almost exactly, the 
same time of day on November.22 last 



How the Eclipsed Sun Will Appear 


year, so now, after nearly ■ twelve 
months, the Earth, Moon, and Sun have 
all got into almost the same relative 
positions to, each other-—but not quite, 
for then the southern part of the Sun was 
obscured ; now it is the northern. 

Foretelling an Eclipse 

By November 29 next year, when Sun 
and Moon and Earth will again be in 
a similar relative position to each other, 
110 eclipse will take place, for the Moon 
will pass a little above the Sun instead 
of in front of it. Nevertheless, this very 
same eclipse will occur again, though 
we shall have to wait eighteen years and 
eleven days for it, by which time the 
Moon will have performed her famous 
Saros cycle. 

Then she will begin to repeat almost 
exactly all her positions relative to the 
Earth and Sun. 

Saros means repetition, and tiiis 
remarkable repetition of lunar- and 
solar eclipses was known to the ancient 
Chaldean astronomers, probably as far 
back as the time of Abraham. Thus 
they were able to foretell the coming 
of an eclipse, and so allay the fears of the 
people,, who then worshipped the Sun and 
Moon as beneficent gods. 

So we see that astronomy has from the 
earliest times been beneficent to 
humanity. G. I'\ M. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 

An Exciting Story of the : : Told by 

Secret of an Old Ruin T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 15 

The Trap 


I N' sharp contrast to the previous 
lovely day the sky was dull 
and lowering as Hank and ' Stan 
left the school and hurried away to¬ 
wards the coast. 

When they came out on the open 
common above the cliffs Hank 
slowed down a little. 

“ Did you see Delmar, Stan ?” he 
asked. 

“ Delmar ? No !” - 

“ He Was up at his dormitory win¬ 
dow squinting out at us as we left.” 

Stan frowned. “He’s always 
watching us. I can’t think why 
he bars us so.” 

" There’s more to it than just 
hating us,” answered Hank darkly. 
" I don’t just know what, but I 
guess we’ll find out one of these 
days.” 

The pair walked on in silence till 
in sight of the house and garden 
which they had invaded so sud¬ 
denly on the previous afternoon. 

“ What are vn going to say to 
this fellow Horton ?” asked Stan. 

" Say—oh, I guess we’ll bluff him 
all right,” grinned Hank. “ You 
leave it t.o me, old son.” 

He strode up the path and gave a 
good thump on the door. It 
opened at once, and Hank stepped 
back so suddenly that he nearly trod 
on Stan. 

" Gee 1 ” he muttered, and stood 
staring at the oddest figure he or 
Stan had ever seen. The man in the 
doorway was short and very square. 
His head was covered with a thick' 
thatch of blue-black hair, while his 
face was almost hidden by whiskers 
and beard of the same inky hue. 
He wore blue glasses, from behind 
which a pair of deep-set eyes were 
fixed on the boys. 

" So you’ve come ?” he growled. 
“ That’s so,” replied Hank, re¬ 
covering himself. “ My name's 
Harker; this is Mr. Prynne. I 
guess you're Mr. Horton.” 

“ That’s my name. Be you come 
to pay up ?" 

“ Well, we’ve come to see what 
we’ve got to pay for. It’s plumb 
foolishness to talk of thirty shillings 
for knocking a dozen or two pota¬ 
toes out of the ground.” 

“ That ain’t all. . There’s the gal 
and the pony.” 

“ The pony ! What’s the matter 
with the pony ? ” 

“ You’ve lamed him.” 

" Oh rats!” retorted Hank. 
" There wasn’t much lameness 
about him when he went over that 
far hedge.” 

“ That’s what you say,” answered 
Horton sourly.. “ Well, you corpe 
along round to the stable and see.” 

“ You bet I’ll see,” said Hank; 
and he and Stan followed Horton 
round the house to a row of out¬ 
buildings behind. 

Horton unlocked a door and stood 
aside for them to pass. It was 
very dark inside. 

“ Where’s the pony ? ” demanded 
Hank. 

“ To the left,” said Horton. 
Hank stepped to the left, and 
Stan after. 

The door swung to behind them. 
" Steady 1 ” said Hank sharply. 

" It’s dark as-” He broke off 

short, and, whirling round, leaped 
for the door. Too late 1 There was 
the click of a turned key, a hoarse 
laugh, followed by the sound of 
footsteps hurrying away outside. 

“ The son of a gun !” cried Hank. 
" He’s locked us in.” 

“ But what does it mean ?” ex¬ 
claimed Stan. “ Is the man mad ? " 
“ Madness with a method, I 
reckon,” returned Hank drily, as 
he wrenched vainly at the door.. 

Finding it fast he wasted no 
'strength on it, but stopped and 
took a quick glance round. 


“ What about that window, 
Stan ?” he asked, pointing to a 
window in the end of the place. 
It was narrow and so covered with 
dirt that hardly any light came 
through it-. 

" It’s barred,’’ said Stan. " Wait, 
I’ll have a squint at it.” 

Hank struck a match and looked 
about. The place wasmot a stable, 
at all, but a sort of wood and tool 
shed. A quantity of logs were 
piled in a corner.' and garden tools 
leaned against the wall. 

" Window’s no good,” came 
Stan’s voice. “Two bars, and 
they’re both firm.” . ' 

“ There’s a lot of tools here,” 
said Hank, and picked up a spade. 

But the door was too solid and 
fitted too well for them to break 
it open. Things looked pretty 
blue when Stan had a brain wave. 

“What about the roof?” he' 
asked. “ It’s only slates, Hanlc.” 

“ We can’t reach it.” 

" Yes we can, if we pile those 
logs.” 

“ Bully for you! That’s the 
trick,” cried Hank, and the two set 
to working like beavers. The walls 
were no great height, and they soon 
had a platform high enough to 
reach the eaves. 

Hank climbed up with the spade, 
forced the blade between the slates, 
and pulled. With a crack and a 
crunch the nails gave; a slate went 
clattering down outside. 

“ Hurray !” said Stan. “ That’s 
■the ticket.” 

Hank wrenched and tore at the 
slates, and within five minutes had 
a hole two feet square. 

“ Give me a boost, Stan,” he said. 

Stan helped him. and in a moment 
he was up.*' Straddling the hole, 
he stooped and hauled up Stan; 
then there was nothing to do but 
drop to the ground. 

Stan started for the house. 

“ What do you reckon to do ?” 
enquired Hank. 

■ “ Have it out with that swab 
Horton,” replied Stan. 

" Guess you won’t find him in 
the house,” said Hank drily. 

" W-why, what do you mean ?" 

" I mean that his name isn’t 
Horton, that this isn’t his house." 

Stan could only stare. 

“ Mean to say you didn’t recog¬ 
nise him ?” asked Hank. 

Stan shook his head. 

“I did, but just too late, I spotted 
his crooked nose. He’s Catfyn.” 

CHAPTER 16 

i Hard on the Trail 

hex it was a plant to get us 
out of the way ? "panted Stan. 
He and Hank were running side by 
side back towards the school, and 
the pace was stiff. 

“ That’s the way it looks to me,” 
Hank answered. 

." But what for ? ” 

" Search me—unless they are 
taking another go at the ruins." 

“ That’s it. I’ll bet anything on 
it. And, being an extra half-holiday, 
there won’t be a soul in the place.” 

Hank chuckled. 

“ Looks like we’ll be in time to 
spoil their little game.” 

“ But it’s out of bounds. Hank.” 

." I guess there is one time that 
bounds don’t count,” said Hank. 

" But if we go through the quad 
Lodgy will see us." 

" The gate porter ? Yes, that’s 
so. But he’d see Caffyn, too. Can’t 
we get in any other way ? ” 

“ Yes, of course. Through 
father’s garden.” 

“ Then that’s Caffyn’s game.” 

"All right,” said Stan. “ We’ll 
try it.” 

At the pace they were going it did 
not take long to get back, and very 


soon they were at the spot at the 
back of Mr. Prynnc’s garden where 
Hank had met Bee on that day 
when the two had planned to clear 
Stan of the charge made against 
him by Delmar. 

Stan opened the gate, and looked 
round. 

“ There’s no one about,” he said. 

Hank chuckled. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked 
Stan. 

“ Only it’s a bit comic your being 
out of bounds in your own dad’s 
garden. But never mind. How do 
we get up to the ruins ? ” 

" I’ll show you. Keep behind 
these raspberry bushes.” 

The pair crept through the 
bushes like two Red Indians.' At 
the top of the bed Hank caught 
Stan by the arm. 

“ Steady, Stan 1 ” he said in a 
low whisper. “ I can see Caffyn." 

The place where they were hidden 
was close under the south side of 
the ruins, the tall, ivv-clad walls 
of which bounded the garden on 
the north. Mr. Prynne’s house 
could not be seen because of a row 
of big plum and pear trees which 
ran between the kitchen and the 
flower garden. One of these pear 
trees, the biggest of the lot, grew 
quite close to the wall of the ruins, its 
branches almost touching the thick 
ivy covering the wall. 

It was to this tree that Hank 
was pointing, and Stan at once saw 
that there was someone in the pear 
tree climbing cautiously up. 

“ I see ! ” he whispered. “ Jolly 
cute on his part. There’s a window 
j ust opposite, and not very high up. 
He’s going to get through it. Look 
here 1 You go and stand under the 
tree, and I'll slip along and fetch 
help. Then we’re bound to nab him.” 

Hank stretched out a long arm 
and caught hold of Stan. 

“ Ko, sir ! ” he answered curtly. 
“ That won’t help any.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

. “ Because you can only run him 
in for trespassing. He’ll swear he’s 
after birds’ nests or something of 
that sort. What we’ve got to do is 
to find out what his real game is.” 

Stan nodded. 

" I see ; but how ? ” 

“ Guess I can climb as well as he. 
We’ll wait till he’s through the old 
window, then I’ll shin up after him." 

The man—they could not see his 
face, but were sure it was Caffyn— 
was climbing out along a big branch 
towards the window. He stopped, 
and they saw him fling something 
forward. 

“ It’s a rope! ” whispered Hank—. 
“ a rope with a hook on it. My 
word, but he ain’t taking any 
chances! ” 

Next moment the man had swung 
himself across. They watched him 
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wriggle a moment, then draw him¬ 
self up, pull the rope in behind him, 
and vanish through the opening. 

Hank was up like a lamp-lighter. 
He climbed like a cat. Stan- saw 
him crawl along the branch. But 
having no rope. Hank had to get 
farther out than Caffyn. The bough 
creaked and bent. 

“ Careful, Hank 1 ” warned Stan. 

“ Keep your wool on 1 I’m going 
to jump! ” 

Before Stan could remonstrate, 
Hank had poised himself and made 
his jump. Stan saw his hands reach 
and clutch the ivy opposite. For a 
moment he dangled full length 
against the thick, green leaves. 
Then, to Stan’s horror, the ivy began 
to break away. Hank made a frantic 
grab at the sill of the window, but 
it was just out of his reach. A great 
mass of ivy came peeling away from 
the crumbling stones, and. down 
came Hank with a heavy thud, flat 
on his back in a carrot bed. 

Stan’s heart was in his mouth as 
he flung himself down beside his 
friend. Before he could say a word 
there was a quick patter of feet, and 
Bee came flying along the path. 

" Oh, Stan, is he .lolled ? ” 

" K-killed 1 ” growled Hank, gasp-, 
ingly. “ N-not by several chalks ! 
But say, if your dad’s at home, you 
had better fetch him. Tell him there’s 
a chap burgling the ruins.” 

Mr. Prynne could not have been 
far off, for it was not much more 
than a minute before he came 
striding up the path. 

It was Stan who explained, and 
for once he had the pleasure of 
seeing his father really startled. 

"You mean to tell me that this 
man trapped you and then came 
here ? It’s beyond belief ! ” 

" If you’ll let us fetch a ladder, 
sir, guess I can prove it pretty 
quick,” said Hank. 

His tone seemed to convince Mr-' 
Prynne. 

“ You stay here, Harker. Stan, 
come with me and get a ladder. 
Bee, run round to the gate lodge, 
tell the porter that there is a man 
in the ruins, and order him to 
watch the other side ! ” 

Once Mr. Prynne got started, 
things moved. He and Stan were 
back in no time with a light ladder, 
which they put up to the window. 
Hank, who had fallen on soft earth 
and was not really hurt, rattled up 
and looked through the window. 

“ His rope is here, sir,” he called. 

" Very good,” said Mr. Prynne. 
“ Pull it up.” 

Hank did so. 

" Shall I go through ? ” he asked. 

" Certainly not! Can the man 
return that way without his rope ? ” 

" I shouldn’t think so, sir.” 

“ Then come down again. We 
will go through the south door, and 
see if we can trace him. And we 
had better have some sticks.” 

All three went quickly to the 
house, and Mr. Prynne provided 
them with sticks. As he came out 
again he looked up at the sky. 

" How dark it is getting,” he said. 

Stan and Hank, however, were 
too eager to give a thought to the 
weather, and followed Mr. Prynne 
to the south entrance, a great arched 
gateway with a modern door, which 
was kept locked. Mr. Prynne un¬ 
locked it, and they entered the 
great, open court, and headed back 
for the window through which 
Caffyn had entered. 

“ Now, I wonder which way he 
went,” said-Mr. Prynne, frowning.. 

“ I’ll soon find out, sir,” answered 
Hank, who was already on his knees 
examining the ground. 

He started off like a bloodhound 
on a drag, and the other two fol¬ 
lowed, wondering greatly. 

They were half-way across the 
courtyard when the clouds above 
were split by a blinding flash; there 
followed a peal of thunder, then 
down came the rain in sheets. 

" Of all the bad luck ! ’’.snapped 
Hank in disgust., " That’s finished 
it, sir. Washed every mark out 
before you could say knife! ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Blind Poet 

A bout eight years before 
* * Shakespeare died a boy 
was born in the heart of the 
City of London who was to rank 
with the very greatest poets, not 
only of his own country, but of 
the world. 

His father, a prosperous 
scrivener, or law clerk, though a 
Puritan loved books and art and 
music, and determined to give 
his son a good education. The 
boy was therefore sent to St. 
Paul’s School, and then to Cam¬ 
bridge University, where he took 
a degree. Then, intending to 
make himself an accomplished 
poet, he settled down in his 
father’s home at Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire. When he was 
only 15 he had written a hymn 
which is now inmost hymn books. 

His first real poem, however, 
was a beautiful Christmas Ode 
written when he was 21. 

For more than a year lie 
travelled on the Continent, met 
many distinguished people, in¬ 
cluding Galileo,, and then, on his 
return, began to write in real 
earnest, not only poetry but 
strong political pamphlets. He 
took an important Government 
post, which he held for many 
years, although he became blind. 

At fifty he had produced a 
number of interesting and excel¬ 
lent poems, but his real life’s 
work had not yet begun. In the 
year when blindness came his 
wife died, leaving him with three 
daughters, who were not very 
amiable. Four years later ho 
married again very happily, but 
after a year the second wife died, 
leaving him desolate, and he tells 
us of his sadness in a very touch¬ 
ing sonnet. 

He now produced a great poem, 
one of the half-dozen greatest 
poems in the world. It is full of 
imagination and lofty thought, 
and contains some of the most 
beautiful descriptive writing in 
the language. The copyright of 
this; he sold for five pounds, 
equal to perhaps twenty pounds 
of our money. Another great 
poem followed, a sequel to the 
first, but far inferior although it 
has much noble thought. 

All this time the poet lived in 
the City of London; but they 
were troublous times, and as he 
engaged somewhat violently in 
the politics of the day it is 
wonderful that he escaped with 
his head. Many a man who had 
expressed similar Views to Jus, 
though less emphatically, was 
executed. However, though he 
was arrested, he escaped. 

The Great Fire of London de¬ 
stroyed much; of his property, 
but he had sufficient left to live 
on, and though 
he had much 
domestic trou¬ 
ble he remained 
cheerful. When 
he died, at the 
age of 66, he 
was buried in 
the heart of 
the City that 
had been his home for so long. 
Here is his portrait.- Who was he ? 
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Jacko Makes a Guy 


Can’t get much thunder 

iigiiLiimg out of fourpence,” which was true enough. 


J acko forgot Guy Fawkes’ Day till he heard two boys quarrel¬ 
ling over sixpence that somebody had given them to buy 
fireworks with. Then he began shouting “ Please to remember 
the fifth of November 1 ” all over the house, till his big brother 
Adolphus threatened to throw him outside if he didn’t leave off. 

He left off singing to rush upstairs to inspect his money-box. 
There was a penny and a battered threepenny-bit in it. 

“ What a sell ! ” muttered Jacko 
and lightnin 

"Want any errands run. Mater?" he called out, sliding 
cheerfully down again, for he often got odd pennies for making 
himself useful. ' 

" If you want a job," remarked his father, “ take this bottle 
to Brown’s, and get me a drop of turpentine.” 

Father didn’t give pennies away for nothing, and Jacko 
went off none too pleased. Still, with luck, he thought, he might 
manage to wangle a sixpence out of some simple soul. 

In the High Street he saw an old lady staggering under a 
great basket filled with a crowd of things she had just fetched 
from market. 

" Carry your basket, ma’am ? ” asked Jacko, going up to her 
with his very best smile. 

“ Thank you," said the old lady, with her very best smile ; 
and the heavy basket changed hands. 

Up one road, down another, till at last the old lady stopped, 
and pulled out a latchkey. 

“ I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you,” she said, as she 



What are you doing with my best hat?” 


put out her hand for the basket. “ You’ve got a kind heart.” 

And she went in and shut the door, leaving Jacko standing 
with his mouth open on the doorstep. 

“ What a sell! ” he exclaimed, when he had recovered from 
the shock ; and then and there he made up his mind that there 
would be no fireworks for him that year. 

“ But I must have some fun ! ” he exclaimed. “ I know 
what I’ll do. I’ll dress up a guy and burn it.” 

Home he ran, and begging some old sacking and straw from 
his mother, carried them out into the garden and set to work. 

“Now I want a coat and a hat, and—let me sec, a pipe and 
a pair of spectacles.” 

In' his father’s bedroom he found them all, and he dashed 
back to the garden. 

" Hope I’ve got some matches,” he said, as he stuffed the pipe 
into the hole he had made for the mouth. He had. He struck 
one, and was lighting the tobacco when out came his father. 

“ What about that turps ? ” he began. ■ " Great Scott ! 
What on earth are you doing with my best hat and coat ? 
Drop that match, you young scoundrel! My word ! Another 
minute and you would have had the whole lot alight ! ” 

“ What a sell! ” muttered Jacko, for the third time that day. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 


Notes and Queries 


DF MERRYMAN 

The pessimist was grumbling as 
usual. 

“ H’m ! What an awful world ! 
1 : really believe 1 could make a 
better one myself.” 

“ That is what we are here for,” 
replied the optimist. “ Let us get to 
work together and make it better.” 

0 Q 0 
New Setting of an Old Proverb 
While self-inspection it neglects, 
i . Nor its own foul condition 
sees, 

The kettle to the pot objects 
Its sordid superficies. 

A simpler way. of saying this is, 
“ The kettle calls the pot black.” 

0 0 0 

Fond of Company 
jVJY first denotes a company, 

My second shuns a company, 
My third calls a company, 

My whole amuses a company. 

A nswer next week 

0 3 0 

Can You Repeat This ? 
pOOTE, the humorist, was once 
discussing the question of 
memory with a friend who boasted 
that he could repeat anything 
word for word after hearing it once, 
when Foote said: 

“ Very well, repeat this: 

“ So she went into the garden 
to cut a cabbage-leaf to make an 
apple pie, and, at the same time, 
a great she-bear, coming up the 
street, pops its head into the shop. 
What 1 no soap ? So he died, and 
she very imprudently married the 
barber; and there were present the 
Picninnies, and the Joblilies, and 
the Garyulies, and the great 
Panjandrum himself with the little 
round button at the top. And they 
all fell to playing the game of 
catch-as-catch-can, till the gun¬ 
powder ran out of the heels of their 
boots.” 

Can you repeat it ? 

0 0 0 

The Problem of the Field 
J came to a field, 

And could not get through it, 

So I went to a school, 

And learned how to do it. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

A Tongue-Twister 

Surely seaside shoe shops 

should shut at six sharp. 

0 0 0 



U’s the Umbrella, which please 
don’t forget 

To keep to yourself when dripping 
and wet. 



y IS the Vow the good traveller 
takes 

To abide by the' Rules that the 
Railway makes. 

.',00 0 
Do You Live in Birmingham ? 
Birmingham used to be spelt 
Bermingeha, ;lnd the word 
means the home of the Beormingas, 
or sons of Beorn, a family name 
which means illustrious. 


Publicity Pays 

The film man was engaging a 
new actor. 

“ And what about salary ? ” 
asked the mimer. 

“ Er—well, suppose we call it 
£500 a week,” returned the chief. 

“ That will do nicely, sir. 
Thanks.” . 

“ Of course, you understand that 
is only what we call it. You will 
actually get £10.” 

0 0 0 


The 2ioo That Never was 



The Lulop has a passion 

For anything that’s round. 
And if it sees a ball or stone 
Goes for it with a bound ! 

0 0 0 
Sweet and Bitter 

There is a noun of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil 
slumber; 

But add to it the letter s, 

And, wondrous metamorphosis, 
Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 

Answer next week 
0 0 0- 

A Terrible Tale 

There was once an old admiral 
named Spooner 

Who embarked for a year in a 
schooner; 

But a jolly fat whale 
Tossed him up with her tail, • 
And he landed considerably sooner. 
0 0 0 

Long Words 

Several readers have sent in 
long words that beat the one 
given in the C.N. recently. Here 
they are : 

Antidisestablishmentarianism. 

Anthropomorphitanianismicalia- 

tion. 

Velocipedestrianistechalisthinari- 
anologist and velocipedestrianisti- 
calistarianologist, which both mean 
a gymnast. 

Anticonstitutionalistically. 
Dimethylaminobenzeneazoben 
zenesulphonic is the name of an 
acid, and there are other long names 
for chemicals, such as Hexamethy- 
lenetetrdmineanhydromethylenec.it- 
rate and phenylaminoaphthylamino- 
chlorophenylphenazonium. 

Here is a word of sixty letters 
which is a mathematical term— 
unhypersymmetricoantiparallelepi- 
pedicalisationalographically. 

Quite a number of readers give 
the name of a place in North Wales 
—Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwy 
rndrobwlltysilioogogoch—which in 
general use is shortened to Llanfair, 
0 0 0 

The Air Express 

The queer little man in the 

moon 

Was playing a sweet little tune. 
When I said, “ Sir, come down,” 
He replied, with a frown, 

“ You must wait till 1 get a 
balloon.” 

0 0 s 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Queer Creature A Needle 
A Mystery Match . 

Can You Read This ?• 

“ Vou see, ’e be a O.B.E.” 

“Oh! ’E beaO.B. E.,be’e ? ” 

“ Aye! ’e be ! ” 

“ Why be ’e ? ” 

“ Why ? ’E be a M.P., you see.” . 

“ Oh, aye ; I see ! ” 


Sayings of Jesus—If Ye Love Me 

12. En verite, eii verite, je vous 
le dis, ceiui qui croit en moi fera 
aussi Ies oeuvres que je fais, et il 
en fera de plus grandes, parce 
que je men vais an Pere. 

13. Et tout ce que vous de- 
manderez en mon noni, je le 
ferai, aim que le Pere soit glorifie 
dans lc Fils. 

14. Si vous demandez quelque 
chose en mon nom, je le ferai. 

15. Si vous m’aimcz, gardez 
mes commandemcnts. St. John 14 . 


What does Nem. con. mean ? 

Xem. con. is an abbreviated 
form of the Latin words nemine 
contradicente, and means no 
one contradicting. It is used of 
a resolution passed unanimously 
at a meeting. 

What is a Long Dozen ? A 

long dozen is a term used in 
business for thirteen articles 
which are sold and charged for 
as twelve. 

What is an Act of God ? Act 

of God is the phrase used in 
marine documents and else¬ 
where to describe some peril or 
danger beyond human control, 
such as ah earthquake. 


ABC Stories 

The Jam 

fJH stands for jam, the jam 
' that Carrots ate in the 
store-room. 

Carrots was cross that 
day. for Cousin Jim had been 
teasing him About his red hair. 
He hated it, and he said so. 

Cousin Jim ordy laughed and 
went on teasing. Then two 
bright spots came in C.arrots’s 
cheeks, and he snatched up the 
tea cosy and flung it in Cousin 
Jim’s face. 

He wouldn’t play in the nur¬ 
sery all day because Cousin Jim 
was there, and when he went; 
out to feed the rabbits he found 
his cousin had been there first.- 

“ Master Jim, he came out 
and fed ’em before breakfast,” 
the old gardener told him. 
Which made Carrot's angrier 
than ever. How dare anyone 
feed his rabbits ? 

He went off to tell his 
Mother, but when he reached 
the kitchen he heard her say to 
Cook ; " I want you to make an 
apricot tart for lunch; it’s 
Jim’s favourite jam.” 

Carrots stopped short and 
frowned. So they were ac¬ 
tually planning treats for the 
horrid boy. 

As he turned to go out again 
his eye fell on the store-room. 
The door was open, and on the 
shelf stood a jar labelled " Apri¬ 
cot Jam.” 

Carrots looked round. There 
were rows and rows of jam-jars 
—strawberry, black currant, 
and raspberry—but only one of 
apricot. 

A wicked thought came into 
Carrots’s head. Whatever they 
said, Jim shouldn’t' have his 
apricot tart—he couldn’t if 
there was no jam to make it of. 



And there wouldn’t be, for 
Carrots was going to eat it, 
every bit of it. He found a 
spoon and began. 

Carrots used to think that lie, 
too, was fond of apricot jam, 
but long before he had got to 
the bottom of that jar he 
simply hated it. And long 
before lunch-time he was no¬ 
where to be seen. 

They hunted all over the 
house for him ; and they found 
him at last on his littlebed, look¬ 
ing very white and miserable. 

Poor Carrots ! he had meant 
to punish Cousin Jim ; but lie 
had punished himself far more. 
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Tbe Children’s Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthly 
Itie whole world loves. My Magazine grew oui of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, the greatest book for children in »tae world. The Maga¬ 
zine appears on the 15th of each month, nnd the Editor’s address 
is: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House. Farrmedon 8t.. London. E.O. 4 . 



Postage of the Children's Newspaper Is Inland Id.. Abroad Jd.j a 
year’s postal subscription is Inland 13s., Abroad 11s, A year's 
postal subscription to its monthly companion. My Magaalne, is: 
British Isles, 14s.; elsewhere. 13s. 6d. In South Africa. Australasia. 
Canada, all subscriptions must go through the agents given below. 




Smallest Coal IViine in the World—This little coal mine at 
Odsal, near Bradford, is the smallest in England. It is 
run by five brothers, and employs only twenty workers 


JOHNNY GORILLA AND HIS CAR - MILLION POUND FIRE • SMALLEST COAL MINE 


Flare Animal Reaches the Zoo—A maned fox,-kpown to 
-natives of South America as the ghost fox, has Just 
reached the London Zoo. It was thought to be extinct 


Fuel for the Home—These children are preparing a supply of wood 
to take home to their parents in case the supply of domestic coal 
runs out. Scenes like this have been common all over the country 


Novel Aeroplane Wing—An aeroplane fitted with the 
- new Handley Page wing that Is going to make flying 
cheaper, is here seen in flightatOricklewood. Seepage 2 


•Johnny Gorilla Starts His Car—Great excitement was 
caosed in London the other day when a motor-car driven 4>y 
Johnny Gorilla arrived at the Motor Show at Olympia 


Toadstools in the Heart of London—These 
toadstools are growing on the trunk of a 
tree in the Temple, where Charles Dickens, 
used to walk, not far from the C.N. office 


Putting Out a Million Pound Fire—A great fire occurred the other day at the Hop Exchange 
In London, a twelve-storey building near London Bridge, and over a million pounds 
worth of damage was done. The firemen, who performed great exploits in extin¬ 
guishing the flames, state that it was the most persistent f Ire they have over fought 


New Arrival at the Zoo—This great 
Indian elephant, which has just arrived 
at the London Zoo, has begun to earn 
its living toy carrying passengers 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Friday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press, Limited, The. Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. It i3 registered a3 a newspaper and 
for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Company; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A. H. Wheeler Co. 
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